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They  ALL  Rate  “A”  in  the  Arts 

— your  understanding  (and  enjoyment) 
will  be  increased  by  their  critical  standards 

Define  the  Arts  as  you  will— the  big  five  of  literature,  art,  drama,  music 
and  dance ...  or  the  broader  group  which  spans  the  entertainment  arts : 
movies,  radio,  television,  photography. 

However  you  list  them,  there  is  a top-rank  Herald  Tribune  critic  for  each 
of  the  Arts  a connoisseur  whose  sharpened  sense  of  values  serves  as  a 
criterion  of  what  is  good,  what  is  important,  what  is  news  in  each  art. 

These  critics’  respective  abilities  to  write  about  their  fields  with  interest, 
intelligence  and  discernment,  put  each  at  the  head  of  the  class . . . put  you 
completely  au  courant. 
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COVER:  From  the  office  of  Eleanor  Pep- 
per ’24,  architect  and  interior  decorator 
who  is  serving  as  general  coordinator  of 
the  Milbank  renovation,  comes  this  first 
drawing  of  the  long-awaited  Minor 
Latham  Drama  Workshop,  (see  pp.  3,  4 
for  floor  plans) 


MARY-PAUL  SEGARD  RICE  ’37,  wife  of  Edwin  Rice,  con- 
sultant on  recreation  for  state  parks,  and  mother  of  two  daugh- 
ters grew  up  in  an  art  colony  (Leonia,  N.  J.)  where  “artists  are 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.”  Recently  moved  to  Green- 
field Acres,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Mrs.  Rice  was  persuaded  by  a 
local  interior  decorator  to  take  her  paintings  out  of  the  attic 
and  use  them  to  decorate  her  ranch  style  house,  (see  p.  9) 


CECILE  LUDLAM  AMBLER  ’31,  sister  of  Elise  Ludlam 
Bowles  ’22  and  Elizabeth  Ludlam  ’25,  is  the  wife  of  Louis  B. 
Ambler,  Jr.  landscape  architect  and  city  planner.  Mother  of 
four  children,  Heather,  15,  Smedley,  13,  Babette,  11,  and 
Pamela,  7,  she  has  lived  in  Auburn,  Ala.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Berkeley,  Calif,  and  now  Orinda,  Calif.  Gardening, 
stamp  collecting  and  western  leather  carving  are  her  “major 
hobbies.”  (see  pp.  12,  13) 
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The  Milbank  Story 


BY  MAY  15  of  this  year,  every 
office,  every  piece  of  furniture 
and  equipment  down  to  the 
last  paper  clip,  will  be  moved  out 
of  Milbank  Hall.  From  the  archives 
which  have  been  accumulating  since 
the  1890’s,  and  the  fragile  pieces  of 
scientific  equipment  in  the  labs,  to 
the  costumes  in  the  Wigs  and  Cues 
Room  and  the  pictures  on  the  wall, 
a place  must  be  found  for  proper 
storage  of  each  item.  Classes  will 
end  a week  early — on  May  8;  exam- 
inations will  be  given  in  the  gym 
and  the  Barnard  cafeteria;  the  di- 
ploma ceremony  must  be  held  on 
the  North  Lawn. 

But  nobody  finds  the  prospect  of 
this  tremendous  job  alarming  be- 
cause it  is  the  necessary  preliminary 
to  something  which  every  member 
of  the  Barnard  family  has  antici- 
pated for  years — the  renovation  of 
Milbank  Hall.  Next  fall,  when  the 
test  tubes,  books  and  typewriters  are 
back  in  place,  the  interior  of  the 
building  will  be  transformed  into  a 
bright,  well-lit,  safe  and  efficient 
structure  which  will  be  a pleasure 
to  work  in,  and  a pride  to  us  all. 

Nearly  three  years  of  careful  study 
and  planning  on  the  part  of  various 
committees  of  the  trustees,  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  administration,  begin- 
ning with  the  work  of  the  trustee 


and  faculty  committee  on  the  future 
of  the  College,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Martha  Boynton  Wheeler 
’28  and  Professor  Richard  Youtz,  of 
the  psychology  department,  will  cul- 
minate when  the  contractors  move 
into  Milbank  this  spring.  The  Col- 
lege’s experience  in  raising  capital 
funds  had  already  indicated  that 
present  prospects  for  raising  the  five 
or  six  million  dollars  required  to 
build  an  elaborate  new  academic 
building  on  the  Riverside  property 
were  not  hopeful,  and  that  more 
realistic  plans  would  have  to  be 
drawn  to  take  care  of  Barnard’s  im- 
mediate needs  for  space  and  im- 
proved facilities. 

The  studies  done  by  Professor 
Youtz’  committee,  which  inquired 
into  the  present  average  size  of 
classes  and  the  scheduling  of  class- 
room space,  indicated  first,  that 
Barnard  had  a greater  number  of 
large  classrooms  than  were  needed 
under  our  present  system  of  teach- 
ing, and  second,  that  by  reschedul- 
ing classes  more  evenly  throughout 
the  day  some  classroom  space  could 
be  released  for  urgently  needed 
seminar  rooms  and  offices. 

In  addition  the  electrical  and 
plumbing  equipment  in  Milbank 
Hall  was  rapidly  reaching  the  point 
where  patchwork  repair  would  no 


longer  suffice.  Mr.  Frederic  Rhine- 
lander King,  a member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  who  has  served  for  many 
years  as  architectural  consultant  to 
the  College,  reported  that  while  the 
building  was  structurally  sound, 
there  was  an  immediate  necessity  for 
replacing  electrical  and  plumbing 
facilities.  He  pointed  out  that  since 
this  replacement  would  involve  tear- 
ing out  walls  and  floors  it  would  be 
most  economical  in  the  long  run  to 
do  at  the  same  time  any  other  re- 
pairs or  alterations  which  were 
needed. 

The  acquisition  by  the  College  of 
119th  Street,  and  of  an  anonymous 
gift  of  $160,000  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Milbank  Hall  provided  an 
impetus  to  the  planning  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  physical  plant. 
The  faculty  committee  on  new 
space,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Professor  Hugh  W.  Puckett,  under- 
took an  inquiry  into  the  essential 
needs  of  each  department.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  facts  accumu- 
lated by  Professor  Youtz  regarding 
the  utilization  of  present  space,  this 
committee  presented  in  the  spring 
of  1952  a comprehensive  plan  for  re- 
pairs and  rehabilitation,  with  some 
recommendatiohs  for  future  new 
building.  This  report,  submitted  by 
Professor  Basil  Rauch  and  revised 
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by  the  committee  on  new  space,  was 
approved  in  principle  by  the  board 
of  trustees  in  April  of  1952,  on 
recommendation  from  the  trustee 
committee  on  development. 

Wyeth  & King,  the  architectural 
firm  of  which  Mr.  King  is  a partner, 
was  retained  for  the  work  of  trans- 
lating the  faculty  recommendations 
into  actual  blueprint  plans.  A sur- 
vey of  the  required  mechanical  and 
electrical  work  by  a firm  of  engi- 
neers, indicated  that  the  total  cost  of 
required  replacement  of  utilities 
would  be  about  $500,000,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  entire 
renovation  project  will  be  at  least 
double  that  amount. 

The  board  of  trustees  had  empha- 
sized, in  approving  the  rehabilitation 
plans,  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  raise  the  necessary  funds, 
placing  special  emphasis  on  founda- 
tion and  special  gifts  appeals.  To 
date,  approximately  $240,000  has 
been  received  for  the  Milbank  proj- 
ect, and  a number  of  special  ap- 
peals are  pending.  In  addition,  the 
reunion  classes  are  working  this  year 
to  raise  funds  for  special  projects  in 
the  rehabilitation. 

Eleanor  Pepper  ’24,  an  architect 
and  interior  decorator,  has  been  re- 
tained by  the  College  to  act  as  gen- 
eral coordinator  of  the  project,  and 
to  see  that  the  work  of  the  architect 
and  contractor  is  correlated  with  the 
recommendations  and  needs  of  the 
faculty.  -Eventually,  she  will  also 
work  with  a committee  on  the  re- 
decoration of  Milbank  Hall  which 
represents  the  trustees,  the  faculty, 
the  buildings  and  grounds  staff,  and 
the  Barnard  College  Club  of  New 
York,  whose  members  have  given 
$10,000  for  the  redecoration  of  the 
main  entrance  to  Milbank.  When 
the  architectural  plans  are  complete, 
this  committee  will  work  out  color 
schemes  and  decorating  plans  for 
the  building. 

According  to  Miss  Pepper,  the 
plans  are  now  completed  except  for 
the  first  floor  administrative  offices. 
The  most  difficult  and  complicated 
portion  of  the  work  is  in  the  reno- 
vation of  the  laboratories  for  chem- 
istry, zoology,  botany  and  physics. 
Detailed  plans  for  these  sections  of 
the  building  have  been  completed 
and  approved  by  each  of  the  de- 
partments concerned.  The  plans 
were  sent  out  for  bids  on  March  1, 
so  that  work  may  be  started  in  some 


Floor  Plans  for  the  Minor 
Latham  Drama  Workshop 


Above:  The  orchestra  level.  The  new  stage  will  be  on  the  Broadway  side 
of  the  building.  The  broken  line  indicates  the  location  of  the  balcony. 
The  total  seating  capacity  will  be  about  200. 

Below:  The  basement  level  of  the  Drama  Workshop.  The  Rehearsal 
Room  may  also  be  used  for  experimental  productions  “in  the  round.” 
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Martha  Boynton  Wheeler  ’28 


portions  of  the  building  during  the 
Easter  vacation. 

The  moving  schedules  are  being 
planned  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
faculty  and  staff,  so  that  the  con- 
tractor will  be  able  to  start  work  in 
many  parts  of  the  building  in  April. 
The  entire  building  will  be  turned 
over  to  him  about  May  15th. 

The  plans  for  the  first  floor  call 
for  replanning  of  the  entire  space 
because  of  the  transfer  of  adminis- 
trative offices  to  this  building.  Pro- 
vision will  also  be  made  for  a cen- 
tral records  office,  with  access  to  a 
centralized  mailing  service  room. 
The  offices  of  the  deans  and  the 
class  advisers  will  be  placed  together 
as  a unit,  to  provide  more  efficient 
working  conditions.  A new  vestibule 
and  entrance  doors  will  be  provided 
and  all  stairways  enclosed  to  con- 
form to  the  building  code  and  fire 
regulations.  New  plumbing  lines  will 
be  installed  throughout  the  building, 
and  the  washrooms  will  be  rede- 
signed and  equipped  with  new  fix- 
tures. A new  heating  and  ventilating 
system,  electrical  wiring,  and  light- 
ing system  are  planned. 

A new  elevator  to  be  used  for 
both  passengers  and  freight  will  be 
installed  on  the  east  side  of  the  main 
stairway,  while  the  removal  of  the 
old  elevator  will  provide  storage 
space  on  each  floor.  The  old  theater 
in  the  Brinckerhoff  wing  and  the 
space  beneath  it  will  be  completely 
remodeled  to  provide  a small  but 
complete  Drama  Workshop. 

On  the  upper  floors,  laboratory, 
office  and  classroom  space  will  be  re- 
planned for  all  of  the  science  de- 
partments. A new  cold  room  and 


incubator  room  for  the  botany  de- 
partment, new  equipment  for  the 
chemistry  laboratories,  and  cubicles 
for  the  psychology  department  are 
planned.  For  the  fine  arts  depart- 
ment, Room  204  will  be  equipped 
with  proper  facilities  for  darkening 
and  ventilating  the  room  so  that  it 
can  be  used  for  audio-visual  work. 
Storage  space  throughout  the  entire 
building  will  be  greatly  increased  by 
the  removal  of  the  service  stairs.  A 
number  of  the  larger  classrooms 
will  be  divided  to  provide  faculty 
offices  and  seminar  rooms. 

The  centralization  of  all  adminis- 
trative offices  on  the  first  floor  of 
Milbank  Hall  is  planned.  Whether 
this  move  can  be  accomplished  this 
year  depends  on  whether  funds  are 
available  for  certain  necessary 
changes  to  be  made  in  Barnard  Hall. 
The  plans  for  the  first  floor  of  Mil- 
bank,  however,  have  been  drawn 
with  this  eventual  change  in  mind 
so  that  no  further  alterations  in 
Milbank  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  these  offices  when  the  move 
is  made. 


Cross  section  of  the  reconstructed 
theater,  showing  the  relative  location 
of  the  stage,  balcony  and  light  gal- 
lery and  graduated  seating  levels 

THE  Minor  Latham  Drama 
Workshop,  to  be  named  in 
honor  of  “the  first  lady  of 
the  Barnard  theater,”  providing 
thoroughly  modern  and  efficient 
facilities  both  for  classroom  instruc- 
tion in  the  drama,  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  plays,  will  be  one  of  the 
main  features  of  the  projected  reno- 
vation of  Milbank  Hall.  A complete 
modernization  of  the  old  theater  in 
the  Brinckerhoff  wing  is  in  the 
works. 

By  completely  reversing  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  the  theater,  and 
building  a new  stage  on  the  Broad- 
way side  of  the  building,  space  will 
be  made  available  for  backstage  and 
wings.  The  new  seating  arrangement 
will  afford  good  vision  from  all  parts 
of  the  orchestra  and  new  balcony, 


while  modern  acoustical  treatment 
will  cut  off  the  distraction  of  street 
noises.  Backstage  and  lighting  equip- 
ment will  combine  efficiency  and 
economy  with  ease  of  operation.  A 
scenery  trap  through  which  scenery 
can  be  lifted  to  the  stage  from  the 
basement  workroom  will  be  pro- 
vided, as  well  as  disappearing  foot- 
lights and  modern  lighting  controls. 
The  new  lobby  wiii  include  a booth 
for  the  sale  of  tickets. 

Plans  for  remodeling  the  basement 
area  beneath  the  theater  call  for 
dressing  rooms  for  both  men  and 
women,  a costume  room,  a rehearsal 
room  equipped  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
perimental theater,  and  a roomy 
workshop  for  the  production  of  scen- 
ery. Replacement  of  the  old  electric 
wiring,  and  construction  of  new 
emergency  exits  will  greatly  increase 
the  safety  of  the  structure,  while 
modern  decor  will  make  the  Drama 
Workshop  as  attractive  as  it  is  effi- 
cient. The  accompanying  sketches 
indicate  details  of  the  plans. 

A special  appeal  to  raise  funds  for 
the  Drama  Workshop  will  be  under- 
taken this  spring  among  alumnae 
and  friends  of  Barnard  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  theater. 
Several  thousand  dollars  in  gifts 
have  already  been  received  toward 
the  estimated  $150,000  cost  of  the 
project, 

Martha  Boynton  Wheeler  ’28,  a 
member  of  the  Barnard  College 
Board  of  Trustees  since  1949,  and 
a former  director  of  the  Associate 
Alumnae,  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  appeal  for  the  Minor  Latham 
Drama  Workshop  Fund. 

In  accepting  this  chairmanship, 
Mrs.  Wheeler  pointed  out  that  the 
new  Drama  Workshop  will  represent 
the  culmination  of  years  of  hope  and 
planning.  “Because  of  the  rich  re- 
sources of  New  York  City  in  the 
field  of  the  theater,  and  because  of 
Miss  Latham’s  inspired  teaching,  in- 
terest in  the  drama  has  been  par- 
ticularly lively  among  Barnard 
students,”  Mrs.  Wheeler  stated.  “It 
is  most  appropriate  that  the  new 
Drama  Workshop,  which  will  pro- 
vide facilities  worthy  of  the  out- 
standing work  done  at  Barnard  in 
this  field,  should  be  named  in  honor 
of  this  distinguished  woman  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Barnard’s  courses  in  the 
drama  and  of  extra-curricular  play 
production.” 
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Dr.  Latham  and  “that  little  ol’  thing” 


with  Dr.  Latham 


Mrs.  Wheeler  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Maynard  C.  Wheeler,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Opthalmology  at  Columbia 
University,  and  the  mother  of  a 
teen-age  son  and  daughter,  She 
served  as  chairman  of  the  joint 
Trustee-Faculty  Committee  on  the 
Future  of  the  College  and  is  at  pres- 
ent a member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Devel- 
opment, and  chairman  of  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  As  an  undergraduate,  Mrs. 
Wheeler  was  President  of  Wigs  and 
Cues,  and  chairman  of  her  class’ 
Junior  Show. 

Gertrude  Rosenstein  ’48,  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  in  the  Barnard 
Fund  Office  to  assist  Florence 
Mackie  Brecht  ’39,  director  of  the 
Fund,  with  this  appeal. 


A Talk 


Dr.  Latham  in  the  1925  Mortar- 
board dedicated  to  “her  personality 
and  enthusiasm” 


IN  THE  tranquil  setting  of  her 
Claremont  Avenue  apartment, 
remote  from  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  Brinckerhoff  Theatre  in 
Milbank,  her  real  “home”  for  over 
twenty-five  years,  Dr.  Minor  Lat- 
ham seemed  for  a fleeting  instant 
like  a “displaced”  person.  The  im- 
pression was  misleading.  For  once 
the  talk  began,  one  knew  that  noth- 
ing had  changed.  Though  the  back- 
ground was  new,  it  was  the  same 
Miss  Latham  of  the  broad,  encour- 
aging grin,  the  quickly  alternating 
look  (now  severe,  now  amused),  the 
positive  language  spoken  in  a beau- 
tifully articulated  Southern  accent — 
the  ever  dynamic  Miss  Latham  who, 


in  the  best  tradition  of  her  favored 
Elizabethan,  had  sought  to  “teach 
us  all  to  have  aspiring  minds.” 
Something  of  the  highly  charged  at- 
mosphere of  that  laboratory  of  ideas 
which  was  her  classroom  in  Play- 
writing came  to  displace  the  room’s 
tranquility  as  she  renewed  her  mem- 
ories of  what  may  soon  come 
to  be  known  as  “the  Brinckerhoff 
legends.” 

News  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
old  theatre  and  the  presence  of  “one 
of  her  girls”  encouraged  reminis- 
cence. Miss  Latham  had  no  trouble 
remembering  that  “gifted”  class  of 
’42.  “You  had  so  many  winners!” 
she  recalled,  as  we  went  over  the 
names  together.  Alas,  her  happy 
predictions  had  not  all  come  true — - 
at  least  so  far,  none  of  us  had  writ- 
ten that  great  American  play.  Yet 
from  this  particular  quarter  there 
were  no  regrets.  Known  as  “those 
impractical  English  Comp.  Majors,” 
we  had  been  the  despair  of  the  Oc- 
cupation Bureau — and  quite  impos- 
sible to  reform.  Having  once  tasted 
the  excitement  of  working  crea- 
tively, nothing  seemed  duller  to  the 
devotee  of  Miss  Latham’s  course 
than  mere  practicality.  Life  at  col- 
lege was  crammed  full  of  systema- 
tized knowledge  which  was  handed 
out  (as  systematized  knowledge 


by  NONA  BALAK1AN  ’42 

must  be)  with  a certain  indifference 
as  to  what  it  might  mean  to  us  in- 
dividually. Playwriting,  as  Miss  Lat- 
ham taught  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  knowledge  in  which  one  could 
participate  directly  and  immediately 
put  to  use.  Self-expression  led  to 
self-knowledge  and  a confidence  in 
ourselves  as  individuals  that  no 

“practical”  course  in  psychology 
could  teach.  And  though  we  burned 
the  midnight  oil  in  search  of  that 
elusive  poignant  moment  that  would 
ring  up  the  curtain  on  Act  III,  there 
were  no  gayer  Majors  on  campus. 

“Some  of  the  improvising  you 

children  did  was  so  good  on  that 
little  ol’  thing  [Miss  Latham’s  affec- 
tionate term  for  the  Brinckerhoff 

Theatre],  do  you  remember?”  In- 

deed, from  this  vantage  point,  most 
of  it  was  positively  brilliant! 

The  gaiety,  the  excitement  of  the 
course,  derived  from  the  “Work- 
shop” method  of  teaching  which 
Miss  Latham  had  been  the  first  to 
practice  in  its  literal  sense.  She  had 
inaugurated  the  Drama  Workshop 
soon  after  she  had  come  to  Barnard 
in  1914,  a graduate  of  Mississippi 
State  Teachers  College  for  Women 
with  an  M.A.  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 
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Our  assignments  would  consist  of 
working  out  human  problems  in 
dramatic  terms  and  giving  these 
scenes  or  complete  little  plays  im- 
promptu productions  in  class  — 
directly  on  the  stage.  “When  it  was 
bad,  nobody  had  to  tell  you.  You 
knew,  as  you  watched  and  listened, 
that  it  hadn’t  come  off.”  Miss  Lat- 
ham’s words  brought  back  all  too 
vividly  those  moments  of  embarrass- 
ment— the  deadly  silence  when  you 
thought  you  had  been  funny,  the 
merciless  giggles  when  you  imagined 
you  were  so  tragic!  We  might  try  to 
blame  our  failures  on  poor  acting 
and  more  often  on  the  limitations  of 
the  little  stage — but  only  temporarily. 

Today,  we  mused,  the  standard 
“excuses”  could  no  longer  hold. 
Barnard’s  drama  courses  have  ex- 
panded to  include  Theatre  Reading. 
Play  Production  and  Play  Directing. 
It  was  only  incidentally  and  experi- 
mentally that  we  picked  up  these 
aspects  of  stagecraft  in  our  day — 
with  no  small  amount  of  strain  on 
our  ingenuity. 

Delighted  that  the  theatre  in  prep- 
aration would  be  named  “The  Minor 
Latham  Drama  Workshop,”  Miss 
Latham  recited  a list  of  its  attrac- 
tive advantages: 

Imagination  used  to  the  Hilt 

“There  will  be  a new  and  much 
larger  stage,  new  stagelights,  dress- 
ing-rooms, all  kinds  of  props,  and  a 
sound-proof  auditorium  — all  very 
streamlined  and  efficient.”  For  a 
brief  moment  she  seemed  worried : 
“One  thing,  though,  I hope  it  won’t 
have  too  many  gadgets,”  she  said. 
Then  quickly  smiling:  “We  had  such 
fun  fighting  that  little  ol’  thing — 
we’d  all  have  to  use  our  imagination 
to  the  hilt.  And  when  we  had  put 
on  a good  Wigs  & Cues  production, 
we’d  all  feel  so  proud  in  doing  so 
much  with  so  little.  We  had  so  few 
props,  you  remember,  I once  had  to 
go  and  steal  the  fire  tongs  from  all 
the  faculty  rooms  . . . ! I’d  warned 
Miss  Gildersleeve  I would  break  all 
the  rules!  Another  time  we  nearly 
had  a disaster — a professional  trum- 
peter we  had  hired,  an  enormous 
man,  nearly  backed  out  during  the 
performance  of  Marlowe’s  Edward 
II  when  he  saw  the  narrow,  frail 
stairway  he  had  to  climb  to  get  on 
the  stage!  But  what  a marvelous  pro- 


New  Business  Manager 


Forrest  Abbott,  controller 


Appointment  of  Forrest  l. 

Abbott  as  controller  and  busi- 
ness manager  at  Barnard  College 
was  announced  by  President  Mc- 
Into'h.  Mr.  Abbott,  who  has  been 
purchasing  agent  and  superintendent 
of  operations  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  since  1948, 
joined  the  Barnard  staff  on  March  1. 

In  this  newly-created  post  at  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Abbott  will  coordinate  the 


business  management  of  the  College. 
This  will  include  the  residence  halls 
operation  and  management,  the  food 
service,  the  bursar’s  office,  purchasing 
and  office  service  and  buildings  and 
grounds. 

Mr.  Abbott  joined  the  Teachets 
College  staff  as  purchasing  agent  in 
1946.  Previously  he  had  been  head 
of  the  commercial  department  and 
bursar  at  Montclair  (N.  J.)  High 
School  for  eleven  years. 

He  has  been  an  instructor  in  ac- 
counting, building  operation,  and 
purchasing  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, at  Harvard  LTniversity,  Teach- 
ers College,  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College,  and  the  Montclair  Adult 
Education  Center. 

Mr.  Abbott  is  first  vice-president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Edu- 
cational Buyers.  He  is  a member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  the  College 
and  University  Business  Magazine. 

The  45-year-old  business  manager 
received  a bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  Southwest  Missouri  State  Col- 
lege, and  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of 
education  degrees  from  Teachers 
College. 


duction  that  turned  out  to  be,  with 
Leora  Dana  ’46  and  Jennifer  How- 
ard Coldwyn  ’47  (Sidney  Ploward’s 
daughter)  heading  a fine  cast!” 

There  were  other  hardships:  our 
despair  at  the  limited  lighting  (how 
could  we  ever  create  atmosphere!), 
at  the  awful  Broadway  noises  that 
drowned  out  our  best  lines.  Worst 
of  all  was  the  absence  of  a back- 
stage,  which  meant  that  one  had  to 
get  off  the  platform  to  get  from  one 
side  of  the  stage  to  the  other!  All 
the  same,  whether  it  was  an  impec- 
cably produced  Wigs  & Cues  pre- 
sentation of  The  Duchess  of  Malf, 
Pride  and  Prejudice  or  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  or  an  impromptu  staging 
of  a new  work  by  a young  Chekhov 
or  a budding  O’Neill,  the  result  was 
always  “good  theatre,”  and  one  for- 
got the  fatigue  in  the  midst  of  the 
fun  and  the  challenge. 

Even  now  that  she  lives  nearly  six 
months  of  the  year  in  her  Westport 
home,  Merryweather,  fishing  and 
gardening  strenuously,  Miss  Latham 
remembers  all  the  hard  work  with 
relish.  She  remembers  proudly  those 


who  made  the  grade — actresses  like 
Aline  MacMahon  ’20,  Helen  Gaha- 
ghan  ’24,  Leora  Dana  ’46;  play- 
wright Gertrude  Tonkonogy  ’29,  of 
Three  Cornered  Moon ; TV  writer 
Ellen  Violett  ’46  and  costume 
designer,  Anna  Hill  Johnstone  ’34, 
to  name  a few.  For  those  who  had 
the  talent  but  didn’t  put  it  to  use, 
she  finds  kind  excuses.  My  sugges- 
tion that  for  some  of  us  the  course 
had  proved  of  intangible  value — 
had  helped  me,  for  instance,  indi- 
rectly in  dealing  with  literary  ideas 
and  aesthetic  problems — brought  a 
familiar  look  to  her  face.  It  was 
exactly  the  look  she  would  give  you 
in  class  when  you  arrived  at  an  im- 
portant idea  independently:  it  was 
the  secret  of  her  success  as  a teacher 
that  she  would  make  you  feel  the 
thought  you  uttered  was  all  your 
own. 

“I  hope  there  won’t  be  too  many 
gadgets,”  she  said  once  more  as  she 
got  up  to  wish  me  a warm  farewell. 
This  time,  I thought,  there  was  a 
tinge  of  regret  in  her  voice  for  those 
pioneering  days  at  Brinckerhoff. 
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Your  Golden  Age  of  Opera 


Rolf  Gerard’s  setting  for  the  third  act  of  Carmen 


by  MARY  OPDYCKE  PELT 7,  ’20  editor  of  OPERA  NEWS 


THERE  will  never  be  another 
Flagstad — or  Caruso — or  Jean 
de  Reszke  — or  Patti.  The 
golden  age  of  opera  is  a thing  of 
the  past. 

But  your  mother  got  along  with- 
out Jean?  And  your  grandfather  was 
too  young  for  Patti?  What  is  this 
golden  age,  anyway?  Any  age  that 
is  bygone,  perhaps? 

Talking  to  wistful  friends  and 
“genarians”  from  “sexa”  to  “nono,” 
we  are  forced  to  a conclusion:  the 
golden  age  of  opera  is  the  golden 
age  of  youth.  It  may  have  been  in 
the  first  palpitating  months  of  opera- 
going, when  the  bloom  of  bewilder- 
ment lay  like  dew  on  everything 
back  of  the  footlights.  It  may  have 
been  dated  by  the  first  romance, 
when  we  could  tighten  our  fingers 
on  a hand  beside  us  as  we  vibrated 
to  Tristan  or  Traviata.  Or  it  may 
merely  have  been  the  time  that  is 
dim  and  mellow  with  distance. 

But  discounting  the  tricks  of  mem- 
ory and  the  vagaries  of  human 
perspective  and  chiaroscuro,  we 
must  face  the  facts.  Opera  is  differ- 
ent today.  Flagstad  was  different 
from  Caruso — or  should  we  say  from 
Lilli  Lehmann.  Caruso  was  different 
from  Jean.  And  Jean,  according  to 


history,  was  quite  different  from  the 
legendary  Mario.  Assuming  that  the 
patina  of  time  is  golden  and  that 
distance  across  the  years  as  across 
the  miles  invariably  lends  enchant- 
ment, we  may  do  well  to  analyze 
how  standards  have  changed — and 
why. 

Emma  Eames  used  to  say  that  any 
violinist  who  played  in  public  with 
the  technique  of  the  average  top 
flight  singer  of  today  would  be 
hissed  off  the  stage.  Young  singers 
retort,  when  they  hear  what  record- 
ings are  left  from  the  first  years  of 
the  century,  that  they  wouldn’t  want 
to  sound  that  way,  even  if  they 
could. 

What  exactly  is  the  difference? 
First,  the  singers  of  our  grandpar- 
ents’ day  were  less  specialized  than 
those  we  hear.  They  trained  over  a 
longer  period  and  were  never  re- 
quired to  sing  against  a hundred 
instruments,  playing  fortissimo.  All 
of  them  were  exposed  to  the  tech- 
nical exercises  we  now  demand  only 
of  coloratura  sopranos,  and  for  long 
periods  of  study.  Unhurried  by  plane 
travel,  untempted  by  radio,  untaxed 
by  Uncle  Sam,  they  sang  melodies 
based  on  the  diatonic  scale  against 
tinkling,  guitaral  accompaniment. 


Their  tone  imitated  an  instrument. 
A good  soprano  was  usually  com- 
pared to  a flute.  If  she  was  very 
good  her  tone  was  indistinguishable 
from  the  flute  that  often  accompan- 
ied her  in  cadenzas. 

The  worst  that  the  critics  could 
say  of  Nellie  Melba  or  Emma  Eames 
was  that  the  voice  was  cold.  Work- 
ing without  strain  for  five  years  of 
training,  never  wearing  herself  out 
with  publicity  stunts  or  forcing  her- 
self into  a split  second  schedule,  the 
diva  soon  established  so  solid  a basis 
to  her  career  that  she  was  able  to 
continue  it,  unimpaired  into  her 
sixth  decade.  The  Patti  and  Leh- 
mann records  of  their  maturity  show 
no  tonal  wear,  no  impairment  of  tex- 
ture. Since  the  public  was  not  inter- 
ested in  visual  standards,  the  singer 
could  forget  her  diet  and  her 
wrinkles.  Her  loyal  audience  would 
like  her  better  and  better  as  the 
years  went  by.  And  she  probably 
sang  better,  anyhow. 

When  we  hear  these  legendary 
voices,  what  do  they  sound  like? 
They  are  round,  clear,  somewhat 
covered  in  quality.  They  have  enor- 
mous extension  and  range.  Contral- 
tos like  Schumann-Heink  and  basses 
like  Plancon  could  trill  in  the  man- 
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ner  of  a soprano.  They  used  certain 
tricks  like  the  slide  and  the  slur — • 
but  never  to  conceal  or  approximate 
pitch.  They  seemed  to  be  under  com- 
plete control,  even  in  moments  of 
emotional  abandon.  They  all  coped 
easily  with  trills  and  turns  and  shakes 
which  only  a handful  of  our  sopranos 
could  manage  today. 

Many  of  today’s  singers  have 
beautiful  voices  whose  timbres,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  very  young,  can 
charm  the  ear.  But  their  very  ideal 
of  singing  is  completely  different. 
Their  greatest  ambition  seems  to  be 
sounding  as  if  they  had  never  had  a 
lesson.  They  seem  to  wish  to  suggest 
a highly  talented  untrained  voice, 
whose  sole  disciplines  had  been  those 
of  size  and  musicality. 

The  singer  of  the  past  performed 
one  dazzling  feat  after  another  and 
provoked  admiration  at  achieving 
the  impossible.  The  singer  of  the 
present  tries  to  make  everything 
sound  easy,  human,  credible. 

The  singer  of  other  days  endured 
cruel  discipline  but  she  also  enjoyed 
unparalleled  freedom.  She  could  or- 
der her  conductor  about,  bulldoze 
her  accompanist,  embellish  her  music 
to  show  off  her  bag  of  tricks,  sing 
where  and  when  and  what  she  chose. 
She  could  earn  a large  fortune  and 
look  forward  to  a comfortable  old 
age — unless  she  squandered  both  on 
too  many  worthless  tenors. 

Lessons  Expensive,  Scholarships 
Rare 

Today  the  rewards  come  quickly 
and  go  with  equal  speed.  The  young 
singer  gets  a nightclub  contract  after 
a year’s  lessons.  Next  season  there 
may  be  a radio  show,  or  at  least  a 
church  engagement.  There  had  bet- 
ter be.  Lessons  are  expensive.  They 
must  comprise  acting,  dancing,  lan- 
guages, coaching  — in  addition  to 
vocal  study.  Scholarships  including 
maintenance  are  scarce  and  gener- 
ous patrons  even  scarcer. 

Once  the  professional  career  has 
started,  it  is  carried  on  at  lightning 
speed.  Youth  is  all  important,  so  as 
many  rosebuds  as  possible  must  be 
gathered  in  the  minimum  of  time. 
Thanks  to  modern  business  methods 
and  modern  travel,  the  young  singer 
can  sometimes  manage  five  engage- 
ments a week.  Among  them  must  be 
tucked  exhausting  photograph  ses- 
sions, interviews,  appearances  at 


Faculty  Plans  for  Milbank  Exodus 
Delicate  Equipment  Must  be  Moved 

by  INEZ  NELBACH  ’47 


PLANS  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Milbank  Hall  and  the  building 
of  the  Minor  Latham  Dramatic 
Workshop  may  not  yet  be  put  into 
actual  construction,  but  all  sorts  of 
faculty  plans  for  the  Great  Exodus 
most  certainly  are.  Since  all  base- 
ment rooms  in  Milbank  Hall  must 
be  vacated  by  April  15th,  there  will 
be  dozens  of  D.P.’s  relocated  in 
other  offices  all  over  the  campus. 
Professor  Helen  Downes  T4  of  the 
chemistry  department  and  Professor 
Henry  Boorse  of  the  physics  depart- 
ment have  several  pieces  of  delicate 
equipment  which  must  all  be  moved 
by  hand — their  hand,  no  doubt.  Pro- 
fessor Donald  Ritchie  of  the  botany 
department  must  gather  and  crate 
the  contents  of  eight  botany  labor- 
atories, with  some  specimens  dating 
as  far  back  as  1888!  The  entire 
Spanish  department  will  be  ejected 
from  its  cozy  basement  quarters  on 
April  15th,  and  Professor  Amelia 
del  Rio  is  having  volatile  nightmares 
at  the  thought  of  moving  out  all 
those  paintings,  books,  and  dramatic 
costumes  and  equipment.  Professor 
Gladys  Reichard  of  the  anthropol- 


ogy department  has  not  only  all  her 
books  and  exhibits  to  move — she 
must  also  take  care  of  her  priceless 
collection  of  Navajo  recordings. 
These  records  have  already  caused 
her  considerable  anxiety  this  year; 
the  humidity  of  last  summer  caused 
the  labels  to  peel  off,  whereupon 
Miss  Reichard,  the  only  person  in 
the  vicinity  who  speaks  and  under- 
stands Navajo  thoroughly,  had  to 
play  all  the  records  to  find  out  what 
was  on  each  one  and  then  make  out 
a new  set  of  labels — a job  which 
occupied  at  least  sixty  hours’  worth 
of  listening! 

Of  all  the  schemes  that  are  afoot 
for  the  packing-and-carrying  in- 
volved in  the  Great  Exodus,  the  most 
ingenious  and  eminently  workable 
one  so  far  is  that  of  Mr.  S.  Palmer 
Bovie  of  the  English  department.  He 
is  having  his  80  students  all  report 
for  conferences  at  the  same  time, 
whereupon  each  will  pick  up  her 
quota  of  five  books  and  carry  them 
to  Mr.  Bovie’s  storage  cache.  Result 
— one  office  emptied  in  sixty  seconds 
flat!  . . . 


flower-shows,  restaurant  openings 
and  the  like. 

Perhaps  today  we  should  call  it 
the  golden  youth  of  opera  for  it  is 
over  quickly.  At  forty  the  singer  is 
exhausted,  ready  for  charity  con- 
certs or  the  kindly  crutches  of  the 
mechanical  age:  the  amplifier,  the 
spliced  tape  or  the  retouched  film. 

And  yet  there  is  another  and  hap- 
pier side  to  the  picture.  From  the 
visual  angle  opera  today  enjoys  a 
verisimilitude,  a dramatic  sincerity 
that  were  unknown  before.  Taking 
the  place  of  the  widespread  network 
of  professional  companies  that  has 
always  pervaded  Germany  and  Italy, 
opera  workshops  are  springing  up 
through  the  colleges  and  conserva- 
tories of  the  United  States.  Chamber 
opera  is  the  order  of  the  day,  appro- 
priate for  fledgling  voices,  unsophis- 
ticated, unconventional  actors  and 
fresh  voices. 

Subject  matter  of  the  new  reper- 
tory is  taken  from  everyday  life.  We 


find  such  titles  as  The  Telephone,  If 
Men  Played  Cards  as  Women  Do, 
and  White  Wings.  Gone  are  the  clas- 
sic myths,  the  pre-historic  heroes, 
and  with  them  the  semaphore  ges- 
tures, the  tantrums  of  the  spoiled 
primadonna,  the  men  rehearsing  in 
silk  hats  and  the  women  in  white 
kid  gloves. 

This  winter  the  curtain  rose  on 
several  hundred  opera  stages  in  the 
United  States.  In  New  York  it  rose 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
over  a hundred  and  fifty  times.  For 
millions  of  radio  listeners  the  historic 
cloth  may  be  invisible  but  the  sounds 
are  clear  and  your  seats  comfort- 
able. Your  golden  age  of  opera  is 
waiting  for  you.  Whether  you  harken 
back  to  the  past  with  nostalgia  or 
face  the  future  with  curiosity  and 
hope  will  depend  on  your  tempera- 
ment. We  can  assure  you  some  gold 
can  be  found  in  every  experience  in 
the  opera  world.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
precious  metal  will  be  in  you. 
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Mary  Rice  at  work  in  her  Lansing,  Mich,  home 


Art  is  My  Hobby 

by  MARY-PAUL  SEGARD  RICE  ’37 


The  most  exacting  and  at  the 
same  time  the  dullest  job  I 
ever  held  led  me  to  take  up 
oil  painting.  I remember  leaving 
the  facts  and  figures  of  an  insurance 
company  one  nasty  winter  evening, 
peering  into  an  art  store  window 
and  wishing  for  the  hundredth  time 
that  I could  paint.  I went  in  to  get 
out  of  the  rain.  I came  out  of  that 
little  store  late  for  my  bus  but  loaded 
with  paraphernalia.  I knew  only 
one  thing.  I was  going  to  get  as  far 
away  from  routine  as  possible. 

I did  and  I still  am! 

During  that  first  year  painting 
was  a release  from  commuting,  city 
streets,  and  worst  of  all,  statistics. 
Since  then  it  has  provided  a steady 
side  interest  when  the  Rice  girls 
were  in  bed  at  night.  During  the 
war  it  was  a best  friend,  and  now 
with  those  Rice  girls  in  school  all 
day,  paints  and  brushes  are  really 
doing  a good  job  of  playing  havoc 
with  routine.  (After  all,  you  can’t 
stay  in  and  iron  if  the  sun  is  just 
right  on  a red  barn  and  a field  of 
wheat!) 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest  re- 


wards of  painting  is  the  insistence 
of  the  art  that  one  really  take  a look 
at  the  world.  Then  a deeper  realiza- 
tion of  form  and  color  takes  place. 
Trees  become  forms  that  cut  pat- 
terns, half  lose  their  identity  to  green 
and  throw  shadows  of  any  color  in 
accordance  to  the  whims  of  the 
weather.  The  city  changes  from 
stone  to  blocks  of  color,  an  orange 
is  no  longer  completely  orange,  and 
there  is  the  wonder  of  discovering 
that  a neighbor’s  face  is  certainly 
shaded  in  burnt  sienna.  Many  people 
never  find  this  realm  of  color  until 
they  attempt  to  translate  in  paint. 

On  the  practical  side  is  the  fact 
that  art  as  a hobby  often  does  end 
in  a paying  job.  I recall  some  of  the 
other  students  in  my  first  art  class. 
One  who  tended  to  do  only  ex- 
tremely accurate  realistic  work  has 
since  done  drawings  of  rare  and 
extinct  birds  for  ornithologists.  An- 
other of  the  more  precise  beginners 
is  doing  well  marketing  her  botan- 
ical drawings.  A third  is  in  adver- 
tising and  another  is  starting  grad- 
uate work  in  art  education  with  the 
goal  of  teaching  in  public  schools. 


The  rest,  I know,  are  still  just  hav- 
ing a wonderful  time. 

The  effect  of  the  hobby  of  paint- 
ing on  the  family  seems  to  be  cohe- 
sive. Everyone  is  fascinated  in  a 
painting  in  progress  even  if  the  par- 
ticular piece  of  work  is  terrible. 
Sooner  or  later  someone  else  wants 
to  try  and  Christmas  lists  eventu- 
ally include  beginners’  paint  sets  and 
easels,  large  and  small.  (When  this 
happens  it  is  wise,  indeed,  to  pur- 
chase turpentine  by  the  gallon!) 

A background  in  art  lends  itself 
to  many  children’s  activities  like  arts 
and  crafts,  Cub  and  Brownie  Scout- 
ing. What  artist  can  refuse  to  drop 
everything  to  answer  a blackboard 
summons  to  help  draw  a pig,  “a  real 
pig,  mother.” 

Children  seem  to  start  out  life 
with  art  as  a hobby.  I often  wonder 
when  and  why  so  many  leave  it. 
Upon  reaching  maturity  why  is  it  a 
person  will  say,  “ I wish  I could 
paint,  but  I couldn’t  even  draw  a 
straight  line!”  These  same  persons 
undoubtedly  spent  many  glorious 
hours  in  crayons  and  paints  at  the 
age  of  eight  and  now  are  reaching 
for  an  unnecessary  precision  before 
they’d  resume  their  fun. 

There  are  disadvantages  in  the 
household  where  art  is  a hobby.  The 
odor  of  turpentine  has  a tendency  to 
take  over  but  this  is  minor.  I’ll  list 
some  of  the  jobs  I’ve  been  expected 
to  do  expertly  simply  because  I 
paint.  Interior  decoration,  poster 
work  for  P.T.A.,  women’s  clubs,  and 
church  affairs.  Printing  for  a friend 
who  wanted  to  send  out  important 
announcements.  Last  minute  greet- 
ing cards.  Decorating  for  the  club 
dance  as  well  as  the  invitations. 
Flower  arrangements  for  someone 
else’s  party  (and  the  arrangements 
had  better  be  good!) 

All  Talents  Expected  of  Artist 

Believe  me,  if  you  are  about  to 
indulge  in  the  joys  of  painting  all 
these  talents  do  not  keep  pace  with 
your  progress  in  pigment.  I wish 
they  did  for  somehow  people  expect 
it  and  it’s  a shame  to  disappoint 
them.  There  is  of  course  some  rela- 
tion between  painting  and  a few  of 
these  requests  but  I am  frequently 
impressed  with  the  distance  of  the 
kinship.  You  can  at  least  console 
yourself  with  the  thought  that  at 
least  everyone  thinks  you  can  do 
everything. 
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The  Newark  Museum  was  one  of  the  first  to  collect  contemporary  American  art 


A Contemporary  Museum 


A LAYMAN’S  view  of  a museum 
takes  in  only  the  galleries 
and  lecture  hall.  Few  people 
realize  the  tremendous  activity  that 
goes  on  behind  the  scenes  of  a mod- 
ern museum.  I knew  very  little  about 
museums  the  day  I journeyed  to 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  at  Miss  Kath- 
arine Doty’s  ’04  suggestion,  to  in- 
quire about  a position  on  the  staff 
of  the  museum  there.  I was  accepted 
for  the  position  of  general  assistant, 
but  made  a mental  reservation  to 
stay  only  until  something  more  excit- 
ing than  museum  work  turned  up. 
That  was  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  I have  never  found  anything  as 
stimulating  and  as  satisfying  as  work- 
ing in  a museum.  All  those  engaged 
in  museum  work  will  agree  with  me; 
those  outside  may  feel  like  the  gentle- 
man who,  having  reached  the  retire- 
ment age  of  70,  felt  that  he  was 
ready  for  a museum  job — possibly  as 
curator,  for  he  “loved  antiques.”  The 
gentleman  was  quite  mistaken.  A 
museum  is  no  place  for  retirement; 
a modern  museum  demands  of  its 
personnel  physical  stamina  as  well 
as  intellectual  qualities  and  some 


by  KATHERINE  COFFEY  }22 

Director,  the  Newark  Museum 

knowledge  of  museum  methods  and 
techniques. 

The  Newark  Museum  was  founded 
in  1909  by  John  Cotton  Dana.  Since 
Newark  is  less  than  one  hour  away 
from  New  York’s  great  museums 
which  house  some  of  the  finest  col- 
lections in  the  world,  its  museum  de- 
veloped not  in  competition  with  or  in 
imitation  of  those  great  museums,  but 
as  a general  community  museum  of 
art,  science  and  industry,  with  an 
educational  program  designed  to 
reach  all  ages;  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  different  backgrounds 
and  of  varying  educational  oppor- 
tunities. Mr.  Dana  preached  the 
gospel  of  usefulness  and  of  service. 
A museum  like  this  dedicated  to  the 
education  of  the  people  is,  in  effect, 
a collection  of  objects  so  selected, 
so  grouped,  so  displayed  and  so 
labeled,  that  people  are  first  at- 
tracted, then  interested  in  learning 
about  the  things  they  see  here.  Our 
objective  is  to  make  them  more 
aware  of  the  world  they  live  in,  and 
of  man’s  accomplishment  in  the  fields 
of  art,  science,  and  industry  not  only 
of  past  ages,  but  of  today,  for  this 
is  a contemporary  museum. 


We  feel  that  much  can  be  done 
toward  this  end  by  the  use  of  simple 
things — objects  of  nature  and  of 
daily  life,  as  well  as  with  the  rare, 
the  costly,  and  the  most  beautiful 
objects.  The  museum  can  help  peo- 
ple only  if  they  use  it  and  they  will 
use  it  only  if  they  know  about  it  and 
if  its  collections  are  interpreted  in 
language  they  will  understand. 

When  1 joined  the  staff  in  the  early 
1920’s,  the  Museum  was  about  to  ex- 
pand into  a building  of  its  own,  the 
gift  of  the  late  Louis  Bamberger, 
Newark’s  great  merchant,  who  also 
endowed  The  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study  at  Princeton  University.  I 
learned  museum  work  in  the  best 
possible  way — by  doing  anything  and 
everything  that  was  required  in  the 
daily  operation  of  the  institution.  It 
was  undoubtedly  this  long  training 
in  the  ways  of  making  a museum  use- 
ful and  vital,  that  led  the  Trustees 
to  appoint  me  Director  in  November 
1949.  For  I saw  the  museum  grow 
from  a staff  of  three,  housed  on  one 
floor  of  Newark’s  Public  Library, 
to  a staff  of  nearly  one  hundred,  (in- 
cluding professional,  clerical,  main- 
tenance and  attendants  staff),  now 
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occupying  two  large  buildings  where- 
in tabes  place  a program  which  in- 
cludes research  and  publication  of 
its  collections;  exhibitions  in  all  three 
fields  of  art,  science  and  industry; 
workshops  and  other  educational  ac- 
tivities for  both  the  child  and  the 
adult. 

The  tools  of  the  museum  are,  so 
to  speak,  its  collections  and  the 
Newark  Museum  is  well  equipped  in 
this  respect.  Aside  from  material  in 
the  field  of  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences,  its  general  collections  cover 
Oriental  Art,  Primitive  Art,  Ameri- 
cana, Decorative  Arts,  Coins,  etc. 
Outstanding  among  its  collections  are 
the  Eugene  Schaefer  Collection  of 
Classical  Antiquities  which  includes 
one  of  the  three  finest  collections  of 
ancient  glass  in  this  country — the 
other  two  being  at  the  Metropolitan 
and  Toledo  Art  Museum;  the  Ti- 
betan Collection  of  religious  objects 
and  daily  life.  The  recently  published 
catalogues  of  this  collection  are  an 
example  of  the  scholarly  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  Museum’s  Curators. 
Newark  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
purchasing  the  work  of  the  living 


artist  so  its  collection  of  contempor- 
ary American  paintings  is  also  well 
known. 

In  addition  to  these  permanent 
collections,  over  10,000  objects  have 
been  placed  in  the  Lending  Collec- 
tion from  which  teachers  and  indi- 
viduals may  borrow  items  with  as 
much  ease  as  they  borrow  books  from 
the  Public  Library.  Workshops  in  art 
for  adults  offer  opportunity  to  do  cre- 
ative work,  bringing  to  the  people  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of 
what  they  see  in  a museum.  Through 
the  Natural  Science  programs  and 
workshops  they  learn  about  birds, 
about  geology,  astronomy,  how  to 
identify  minerals,  etc. 

School  classes  come  daily  with 
their  teachers  to  be  guided  through 
exhibition'  or  to  handle  museum  ma- 
terial supplementing  their  classroom 
study.  The  Junior  Museum  is  set  up 
with  exhibitions  and  workshops  for 
the  children  who  come  as  individuals. 
On  paying  ten  cents  for  Life  Mem- 
bership in  the  Junior  Museum,  they 
may  take  part  in  after-school  and 
Saturday  morning  activities  in  nature 
study,  art  and  the  crafts.  All  these 


activities  are  based  on  museum  ex- 
hibitions and  collections. 

Our  experience  has  proved  that  a 
museum  of  service  and  of  action  like 
Newark  can  add  zest  to  the  daily  life 
of  the  people  of  its  community.  As  a 
13  year  old  member  of  the  Junior 
Museum  put  if. 

“This  year  I’m  going  to  board- 
ing school  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
therefore  will  not  be  able  to  at- 
tend Junior  Museum  or  be  on 
the  Council.  But  I did  have  one 
idea  for  Drums * that  you  could 
maybe  turn  into  a cover.  That  is 
to  have  little  children  picking 
some  kind  of  wonderful  fruit 
and  storing  it  in  their  baskets. 
This  would  represent  the  mu- 
seum and  the  fruitful  advantages 
that  it  gives  the  children  to  have , 
to  nourish  their  minds  for  the 
future. 

1 wish  to  thank  the  Museum  for 
all  the  things  it  has  given  me.” 

Yours  truly, 

Allen 

* D rums — the  children’s  own  publica- 
tion on  activities  and  programs  of  Junior 
Museum 
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Members  of  the  Saturday  Morning  Club  for  seven  and  eight-year-olds  paint  Indian  masks 


HOW  BARNARD  LIVES 


O RELATE  the  trials  and 
triumphs  of  my  life’s  work  is 
indeed  a delightful  assign- 
ment. The  very  fact  that  I have 
been  asked  to  do  this  is  to  me,  and 
should  be  to  those  who  graduated 
about  when  I did,  a major  victory'. 
It  indicates  that  “Homemaking”  is 
at  last  considered  a worthwhile  pro- 
fession for  the  college  graduate.  In 
the  30’s,  when  I undertook  it,  one 
had  to  dare  the  world  at  large  in 
your  right  to  “waste  your  education” 
for  the  joy  of  rearing  your  children. 

That  mental  struggle,  coupled 
with  the  ever-changing  attitude  to- 
ward the  needs  and  rights  of  chil- 
dren, is  responsible  for  the  growing 
belief  that  Homemaking  is  a pro- 
fession. True,  the  census  taker  still 
smiles  with  good-natured  tolerance 
but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
entry.  Someone  else  has  consulted 
Webster  to  digest  the  definition  of  a 
profession.  Thoughtfully  done,  the 
digest  comes  out  as  a vocation  re- 
quiring knowledge  of  some  depart- 
ment of  learning  or  science,  or  in 
which  such  knowledge  is  used  in  the 
practice  of  an  art.  Who  can  deny 
that  to  do  a reasonably  acceptable 
job  of  homemaking  one  must  have 
and  use  knowledge  of  not  only  one 
but  many  departments  of  learning? 
And  that  includes  the  “learned  pro- 
fessions,” like  theology,  law  and 
medicine. 


A bath  for  Winkie 


Few,  if  any  other  profession,  re- 
quire so  much.  In  almost  one  breath, 
one  must  supervise  the  treatment  of 
a wound  for  a too  venturesome  six 
year  old,  explain  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  to  a budding  business 
man,  age  13,  devise  an  artistic  yet 
conforming  and  date-snaring  hairdo 
for  an  adolescent  daughter  and  dis- 
cuss “space”  with  a thoughtful  11 
year  old.  Then  there  are  startling 
questions.  Such  a one  I recently  got 
as  I tucked  in  six  year  old  Pam  “Do 
angels  have  bones?” 

Homemaking  is  no  longer  a nicely- 
settled  occupation  with  a systematic 
routine  and  a Family  Place.  In  16 
years  we  have  been  sheltered  by  12 
very  different  roofs,  lived  in  six 
widely  scattered  cities  and  adjusted 
to  three  sectionalisms — all  inside  the 
United  States.  I would  have  long 
since  tired  of  saying  so  often  four 
children,  three  dogs  and  two  cats, 
if  it  had  been  for  the  funny  varia- 
tion in  the  reaction  it  provokes  over 
the  years — from  pity  to  awe  to  envy. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  someone- 
ought-to-tell-the-poor-girl  look  has 
slowly  been  replaced  by  the  eager 
question,  “How  do  you  do  it?”  My 
standard  retort  is  the  flippant, 
“Takes  the  same  24  hours.” 

“Love  and  Security” 

A good  mother  so  regulates  her 
activities  that  she  is  available  to  her 
children  at  those  hours  they  are  most 
likely  to  want  her  help  or  her  ear. 
To  me  this  is  the  practical  expres- 
sion of  what  the  psychologists  call 
“love  and  security”  and  place  first 
on  their  list  of  musts. 

Science  student  that  I am,  I had 
to  prove  by  experiment  that  the  hub 
of  the  wheel  must  be  at  the  center, 
that  Mother’s  physical  presence  in 
the  home  is  the  secret  of  success  in 
rearing  children  that  are  sound  in 
body,  mind  and  spirit.  I have  coined 
no  name  for  that  rapport  which 
exists  between  the  mother  and  her 
growing  child.  There  may  be  none 
for  the  relationship  that  assures  bet- 
ter results  from  the  physical  service 
of  however  imperfect  a mother  than 
from  the  finest  available  substitute. 
I only  know  that  the  ten  months  I 
worked  in  a war  plant  were  the  only 
ones  in  14  years  that  my  children 
suffered  repeated  illness  and  insecur- 


San Fran; 


The  Ambler’s  hill 


ity.  This  despite  better  care 
demonstrative  affection  than  I 1 
the  strength  to  give  them  myself 

Those  who  have  no  children  s 
to  think  that  parents  blessed  a 
children  are  blessed  with  so  rr 
willing  slaves.  That  day  is  gone 
ever  existed.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
tract  a certain  amount  of  help  f 
our  young.  How  often  I have  : 
fully  noted  that  the  youngest 
least  able  is  always  the  most  will 
All  too  frequently  I succumb  to 
it-is-easier-to-do-it-mvself  theory, 
the  whole,  our  four  carry  a 1 
commensurate  with  their  ages,  £ 
ities  and  free  time.  They  recei\ 
salary  in  place  of  an  allowance.  r 
salary  is  theirs  to  do  with  as 
will,  since  such  items  as  club  < 
are  doled  out  as  needed. 

Our  guests  enjoy  the  nume 
charts  taped  to  the  kitchen  \ 
products  of  spurts  of  organizati 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  young: 
to  clarify  whose  duty  it  is  to 
what?  and  when?  No  system 
lasts  its  newness  for  long,  but  ( 
results  in  more  mature  acceptanc 


Everyone  hel 
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by  CECILE  LUDLAM  AMBLER  ’31 
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at  Orinda,  Calif. 


onsibility.  One  child  tried  a sit- 
in  strike  some  years  ago  only  to 
that  he  who  does  not  work  does 
I eat.  Since  then  we  look  upon 
ily  life  as  similar  to  government 
ice  where  strikes  cannot  occur, 
he  three  Dalmatians  and  two 
\/  cats  that  follow  my  every  foot- 
1,  share  my  afternoon  rest  and 
erally  complicate  life,  are  proof 
ur  belief  in  pets  as  loyal  friends 
I competent  teachers  of  fair  play 
the  facts  of  life.  But  they  are  an 
: ?d  burden  and,  as  such,  their 
i falls  to  the  children  whenever 
ible.  Heather  and  Smedley  feed, 
ne  and  exercise  the  dogs  since 
i|i  is  full  owner  of  one  of  them. 
- 2tte  and  Pamela  each  have  a cat 
lied.  Guppies,  field  mice  and  tad- 
: s have  been  house  guests  for 
l ing  periods  of  time, 
rinda  is  a suburb  of  San  Fran- 
$j>.  It  is  such  a paradise  of  warm 
if  and  glorious  mountain  scenery 
i menfolk  are  willing,  even  anx- 
l to  endure  the  16  mile  drive 
veen  it  and  their  fog-bound 
lies. 

I , 


tli  play  terrace 


The  one  floor  ranch  style  homes 
perch  on  ledges  bulldozed  out  of  the 
steep  slopes  that  rise  above  a long 
narrow  valley  and  are  reached  by 
winding  tortuous  roads  designed  to 
discourage  through  traffic  and  speed 
demons.  Pondorous  yellow  buses 
miraculously  negotiate  these  hills  to 
collect  and  return  the  children  from 
school  but,  unless  mother  is  both  a 
hermit  and  a magician  she  must 
have  something  that  moves  on  wheels 
to  provide  food,  clothing,  medical 
care  and  social  contacts  for  herself 
and  the  family. 

School  lunches  are  a hateful  and 
hated  problem.  When  Heather  de- 
veloped a strong  aversion  to  peanut 
butter  and  Smed  wanted  his  with 
twice  as  much  jam  as  Babette  could 
manage,  I gave  up  and  let  each 
make  his  own  lunch.  The  acquisition 
of  a freezer  simplified  and  stream- 
lined the  process.  Weekends  find  the 
kitchen  a beehive  of  advance  prep- 
aration with  great  stacks  of  sand- 
wiches and  snacks  being  stored  away. 
Cookies,  cakes,  individual  pies,  sal- 
ads, all  are  packed  in  individual 
servings  so  that  on  school  mornings 
each  child  grabs  and  runs. 

Bus  Dispatcher,  Short  Order  Cook 

On  school  days  mother  becomes  a 
bus  dispatcher  as  well  as  a short 
order  cook.  Only  habit  sees  me 
through  letting  animals  in  and  out, 
putting  on  coffee  and  waking  the 
right  people  after  the  alarm  sounds 
off  at  6:15  a.m.  Heather  leaves  for 
High  School  at  7:15  a.m.,  her  Dad 
soon  after.  By  8:30  a.m.  the  next 
two  must  be  off.  By  noon  Pam  has 
been  converted  from  grubby  urchin 
to  beribboned  school  girl  on  after- 
noon half-session.  We  think  half 
session  plays  havoc  with  our  days 
but  shudder  at  the  problems  of  our 
neighboring  town  with  triple  ses- 
sions. By  3: 15  p.m.  the  return  sched- 
ule begins,  each  new  arrival  full  of 
triumphs  or  in  need  of  consolation. 

Working  with  my  own  family  and 
with  their  playmates  or  in  such 
groups  as  Scouting  has  taught  me 
that  it  is  busy-ness  that  young  peo- 
ple crave.  Hence  the  home  that  is 
always  experimenting  with  crafts, 
foods,  dressmaking  or  construction, 
the  home  that  shares  adventures  be 
they  only  in  collections,  books  or 


music,  will  contain  children  who  sel- 
dom feel  the  need  for  further  ex- 
citement in  destructive  mischief, 
incessant  noise  such  as  radio  or  fre- 
quent trips  to  the  movies. 

’Tis  a mighty  chore  to  observe, 
pigeon-hole  and  call  up  when 
needed  all  the  factors  influencing 
the  lives  of  six  people.  Such  concern 
could  lead  to  “Smotherhood”  but  it 
need  not.  Just  as  long  as  mother  can 
be  depended  upon  to  be  there,  alert 
to  every  situation,  ready  to  assist, 
defend  or  console,  the  child  is  safe  to 
venture  into  the  world  of  the  adult. 
And  each  venture  will  be  more  ex- 
tensive, more  successful  and  without 
loss  of  security.  Mother’s  hand  is 
ready  to  steady  the  toddler,  her  back- 
ing gives  strength  to  the  timid  child, 
her  explanations  clear  pre-teen  con- 
fusion, her  realism  prevents  adoles- 
cent despair. 

To  every  mother  goes  the  positive 
guarantee  that  she  is  the  all-import- 
ant center  of  her  universe.  She  is  the 
hub  of  the  family  wheel,  and  with- 
out her  it  does  not  function  per- 
fectly either  at  slow  speed  or  in  free 
joyous  abandon. 

When  the  creeping  drifting  fog 
does  cut  me  off  from  the  world  of 
the  valley  below,  it  takes  many  a 
reminder  of  this  guarantee  to  keep 
my  chin  up  and  my  will  equal  to  the 
seemingly  overwhelming  load. 


Heather’s  2,"  taller  than  Mom 
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Irma  Seeligman  Jonas  ’06  in  the  midst  of  her  Mexican  Workshop  at  Taxco 


Schooling  South  of  the  Border 

by  IRMA  SEELIGMAN  JONAS  ’06 


Mk  LTHOUGH  I devoted  a score 
of  years  to  raising  a family 
and  then  ten  more  in  a child 
guidance  clinic  as  a social  case 
worker,  I have  never  been  so  busy 
as  during  the  past  six  years,  nor 
more  pleased  with  the  results  of  my 
work  in  an  entirely  different  field. 
My  successful  experience  in  estab- 
lishing an  Art  School  in  a foreign 
country,  the  Mexican  Art  Workshop, 
which  at  first  seemed  to  be  a roman- 
tic dream,  is  proof  to  me  that  a job 
can  be  built  around  a person’s  inter- 
ests and  likes,  and  even  hobbies. 
Now  I’m  beginning  an  Italian  Art 
School.  Real  enthusiasm  will  sustain 
excitement  in  a job  through  all  trials 
and  tribulations, — whether  the  pro- 
ject is  running  a flower  shop,  a bak- 
ery, a theatre,  or,  as  in  my  case,  an 
art  school. 

I had  two  interests  that  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Mexican  Art 
Workshop;  travel  and  painting  (the 
latter,  as  a layman  only) . During  the 
war  years,  my  travel  was  limited  to 
this  hemisphere,  and  I found  myself 
returning  summer  after  summer  to 
Mexico.  I quickly  learned  the  lan- 
guage, became  acquainted  with  many 
native  families,  and  finally  created 
a second  home  for  myself  there.  As  I 
became  a part  of  the  Mexican  scene, 
I began  to  observe  that  other  trav- 
elers from  the  United  States  failed 
to  understand  Mexico  or  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  didn’t  derive  full  enjoy- 
ment from  their  visits  south  of  the 
border.  They  tried  to  see  too  much 
too  quickly  and  they  clung  to  the 
symbols  of  their  own  country — the 
nightclubs,  the  luxurious  hotels, 
other  North  Americans. 

In  creating  the  Mexican  Art 
Workshop,  I tried  to  work  out  a 


solution  by  providing  a leisurely  trip 
combining  a few  carefully  selected 
points  of  interest  with  a period  of 
actually  living  in  one  village  for  a 
few  weeks.  Planning  something  in- 
teresting to  do  while  there  would 
give  the  tourist  cause  for  “staying 
put,”  and  would  give  him  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  about  a different 
culture  and  traditions  and  people. 
The  “something  interesting,”  I de- 
cided, would  be  painting. 

My  plan  led  me  to  an  affiliation 
with  a travel  agency  which  was 
receptive  to  the  idea  of  personalized, 
purposeful  travel  . Thus,  I began 
preparations  for  the  Mexican  Art 
Workshop  during  the  winter  of  1946- 
47.  My  association  with  the  agency 
made  it  possible  to  prepare,  at  min- 
imum cost,  a six-weeks  travel-art 
program  for  the  group  of  eight 
young  people. 

The  program  included  an  orienta- 
tion week  in  Mexico  City,  sightsee- 
ing trips  to  the  volcanos  and  to 
Acapulco,  and,  finally,  the  Art 
Workshop  that  I had  set  up  in 
Ajijic,  a simple  fishing  village  on 
Lake  Chapala,  an  overnight  trip 
from  Mexico  City.  Carlos  Merida, 
famous  Mexican  painter,  visited  us 
for  a week  of  discussion  and  criti- 
cism, and  with  Ernesto  Linares, 
Ajijic’s  outstanding  Mexican  artist, 
instructed  our  painter-travelers.  The 
classes  were  held  in  the  patio  of  Sr. 
Linares’  beautiful  home.  Ernesto 
Linares  and  I began  making  plans 
for  the  Workshop’s  second  summer 
almost  before  the  first  one  was  over. 
It  was  Senor  Linares’  idea  to  begin 
a serious  art  school  to  be  conducted 
in  its  own  studio  building.  We  were 
encouraged  by  Carlos  Merida,  and 
such  illustrious  painters  as  Rufino 


Tamayo,  I.  Rice  Pereira,  and  Max 
Weber  endorsed  the  project  and 
became  our  sponsors. 

Since  I was  able  to  advertise  the 
second  year,  on  a small  scale,  in  art 
and  school  publications,  the  Work- 
shop drew  a larger — and  older — 
clientele.  The  fifteen  students  in- 
cluded several  married  couples,  some 
university  art  instructors,  a textile 
designer,  a display  artist,  and  two  or 
three  amateurs  who  wanted  to  paint 
for  their  own  pleasure. 

The  third  summer  twenty  people 
signed  up  for  the  Mexican  Art 
Workshop.  They  couldn’t  all  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  Posada,  Ajijic’s 
only  Inn,  so  that  year  we  organized 
an  extension  Art  School  at  the  Hotel 
de  la  Borda  in  Taxco,  the  lovely 
Spanish  Colonial  village  nestling  in 
the  mountains  south  of  Mexico  City. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  the  “exten- 
sion” group  entertained  the  Ajijic 
crowd  with  an  art  show.  The  guests, 
captured  by  Taxco’s  beauty,  all  said, 
in  one  way  or  another,  “Why 
couldn’t  we  have  been  here?”  Since 
then,  Taxco  has  been  the  Work- 
shop’s location. 

The  principal  native  industry  in 
Taxco  is  silvercraft,  the  result  of 
important  silver  mines  in  the  area. 
This  suggested  a new  department 
for  the  Workshop.  We  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  students  to  work 
as  apprentices  to  the  native  artisans 
in  the  local  silvercraft  shops.  Tex- 
tile design  and  techniques,  too,  were 
added  to  the  curriculum. 

The  Mexican  Art  Workshop  has 
increased  in  popularity  with  each 
succeeding  year.  Our  students  — 
chiefly  art  teachers  and  college  un- 
dergraduates majoring  in  art  or 
Spanish — like  the  informal  classes, 
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and  the  beautiful  gardens,  terraces 
and  patios  that  serve  as  studios;  and 
the  lectures  and  group  criticisms 
conducted  by  the  outstanding  Mex- 
ican painters  who  come  to  Taxco 
for  weekends  to  participate  in  the 
program.  For  fun,  there  are  field 
trips,  fiestas  and  social  contacts  with 
the  residents,  as  well  as  riding,  swim- 
ming, and  mountain  climbing.  The 
end  of  each  Workshop  session  is 
marked  by  an  exhibition  and  sale  of 
the  students’  work. 

Last  summer  Syracuse  University 
took  over  management  of  the  Art 
Workshop,  so  it  is  possible  now  to 
obtain  college  credits.  As  Executive 
Director  of  the  school  I still  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  Workshop,  but 
with  everything  running  so  smoothly 
under  University  management,  I 
have  decided  to  branch  out,  and 
have  already  embarked  on  an  ex- 
pansion program  of  my  own. 

“Art  in  Italy” 

Last  Fall,  I visited  Positano,  Italy. 
On  the  Mediterranean  coast  near 
Naples  and  the  Isle  of  Capri,  Posi- 
tano is  a travelers’  mecca  and  a 
painters’  dream  village.  I saw  Posi- 
tano as  the  perfect  site  for  another 
art  school,  which  will  have  its  first 
session  this  summer  during  June, 
July  and  August.  With  my  cooperat- 
ing travel  agency,  we  set  about  ar- 
ranging a travel-art  program.  We’ve 
come  up  with  a good  one,  I think. 
Called  “Art  in  Italy,”  the  trip  will 
include  three  weeks  of  leisurely 
travel  and  sightseeing  in  the  major 
art  cities  of  Italy,  and  three  weeks 
of  painting  and  art  study  at  the 
Positano  Art  School. 

Professor  Myrwyn  Eaton  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts,  New  York 
University,  will  accompany  the 
travel-painters  in  Milan,  Verona, 
Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and 
will  conduct  classes  in  still  life,  por- 
trait, and  landscape  painting  after 
they  reach  Positano.  Accommoda- 
tions have  been  arranged  in  the 
beautiful,  modern  Hotel  Savoia, 
overlooking  the  sea.  Field  trips  have 
been  planned  to  Capri,  Amalfi,  Rav- 
ello,  and  Sorrento;  and  swimming 
and  sailing  are  right  at  hand.  Every- 
thing is  set  for  a pleasant  and  pro- 
ductive vacation. 

For  me,  it’s  not  exactly  a vacation. 
It’s  my  job.  But  with  such  a job, 
who  needs  a vacation? 


Mexican  Art  Workshops 

Ajijic,  Jalisco  and  Taxco,  Guerrero 
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Letters  to  the  Editor  . . . 


One  afternoon  last  summer  I sat 
with  Belle  and  John  O’Hara, 
neighboring  cottagers  at  Quogue, 
Long  Island,  on  their  porch  over- 
looking the  Atlantic.  It  was  an  after- 
noon clear  as  a well-tuned  violin. 
John  was  speaking  about  the  success 
of  Pal  Joey,  the  current  musical  hit 
based  on  his  story.  Not  only  had 
Pal  Joey  won  the  Critics’  Award, 
but  also  the  annual  Donaldson 
Award  presented  by  producers, 
actors  and  stage  personnel.  John  was 
pleased  and  proud  to  have  received 
this  award,  the  more  so,  almost,  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  form  of  a hand- 
some gold  key  which  he  could  wear 
if  he  chose. 


John  and  Belle  O’Hara  at  Quogue 


I was  reminded  of  an  episode  in 
my  life  when  I was  about  seven  years 
old  and  living  in  Brooklyn,  my  birth- 
place, at  the  time  of  World  War  I. 
The  butcher  shop  was  the  women’s 
club  of  the  district — a friendly  place 
with  yellow  sawdust  on  the  floor,  a 
huge  yellow  cat  and  a red-faced 
butcher  in  a yellow  straw  hat.  If 
you  scuffed  around  in  the  sawdust 
with  your  high-laced,  brown  shoes, 
you  sometimes  found  a penny,  nickel 
or  dime.  It  was  there  that  mother 
often  found  friends  and  met  new 
residents  in  the  neighborhood.  One 
day  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
lady  whose  husband  was  Persian. 
Mother  had  some  forebears  who 
were  Armenian.  This  was  close 
enough  for  mother  who  loved  every- 
one, anyway.  In  no  time  at  all  she 
felt  as  good  as  related  to  the  lady. 

In  a few  days  I was  invited  to 
the  lady  - with  - the-Persian-husband’s 
house  to  play  with  her  children,  a 
boy  and  a girl,  and  to  stay  for  lunch. 
I remember  the  children  as  pale 
with  large,  dark  eyes,  and  very  quiet. 
I don’t  recall  what  we  played.  I sus- 


pect I introduced  them  to  Whirling, 
a game  which  I considered  of  my 
own  invention.  In  Whirling  you 
spun  round  and  round  until  you 
were  almost  dizzy.  This  was  a fine 
point  of  judgment.  You  were  not 
supposed  to  stagger  or  fall  down. 
You  sat  down  purposefully  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  and,  wonder  of 
wonders,  watched  the  furniture, 
doors,  windows,  everything  in  the 
room  spin  around  you. 

After  a while  the  lady-with-the- 
Persian-husband  appeared  and  an- 
nounced that  lunch  was  ready.  She 
said  that  whoever  washed  his  hands 
and  got  to  the  table  first  would  win 
the  blue  ribbon.  That  was  enough 
for  me.  The  children,  I am  sure, 
politely  stood  aside  while  I dashed 
into  the  bathroom  and  rushed  to  the 
dining  room.  I had  been  seated  for 
a good  five  minutes  before  the  lady- 
with-the-Persian-husband  and  her 
children  arrived.  She  declared  that 
Adele  had  won  the  blue  ribbon,  a 
fact  of  which  I was  aware,  and 
served  us  the  creamed  chicken  and 
rice.  After  we  had  eaten  a good  bit 
(possibly  the  edge  was  off  my  appe- 
tite) I felt  that  the  business  of  the 
blue  ribbon  had  been  tossed  aside 
much  too  lightly.  I inquired  tenta- 
tively, “Please  do  you  think  I could 
see  the  blue  ribbon?”  “Why,  Adele,” 
replied  the  lady-with-the-Persian- 
husband,  “the  blue  ribbon  is  simply 
an  expression,  simply  an  honor.” 
Well,  her  own  children  might  thrive 
on  this  kind  of  stuff,  but  it  didn’t 
register  with  me.  “Please,”  I asked, 
“may  I see  the  honor?”  Worn  down, 
she  rose  from  the  table,  went  up- 
stairs and  returned  with  a bow  of 
blue  ribbon  which  she  fastened  on 
my  bosom  with  a gold  safety-pin. 

Selling  the  manuscript  of  Love’s 
Argument  was  much  like  this.  I 
had  to  exhaust  the  fates.  Eleven  pub- 
lishers rejected  the  manuscript  in  a 
period  of  a year  and  a half.  One 
publishing  house  kept  it  for  four 
months;  another  returned  it  unread. 
I went  on  trying.  It  was  a test  of 
how  long  I could  endure.  I endured. 
The  Macmillan  Company  published 
Love’s  Argument  last  year — my  first 
collection  of  poems,  with  a Fore- 
word by  Mark  Van  Doren. 

Love’s  Argument  says,  among 
other  things,  that  not  only  is 
woman’s  place  in  the  home  but  that 


man’s  place  is  in  the  home.  There  is 
no  other  place  to  be.  By  home  I do 
not  mean  only  a house,  half  hospital, 
half  hotel,  filled  with  what  Mark 
Twain  called  modem  inconveni- 
ences. By  home  I mean  the  place  of 
acceptance  of  life. 

Totalitarians  eternally  try  to  ex- 
clude love  from  life;  but  love  con- 
tinues to  be  born.  Love,  as  Plato 
says,  is  the  softest  of  all  things.  The 
hardest  things  are  needed  to  protect 
it.  Protect  it  we  must  with  laws,  and 
with  guns  if  necessary.  Love  is  our 
being,  love  is  our  argument  whether 
we  choose  to  admit  it  or  not. 

Adele  Burcher  Greeff  ’33 


To  the  Editor: 

Miss  Nelbach’s  profile  of  the 
English  Department  in  the 
December  - January’  Alumnae 
Magazine  is  interesting  and 
comprehensive.  One  great  ac- 
complishment was  omitted, 
possibly  because  the  English 
Department  is  not  aware  of  it, 
or  perhaps  it  is  too  modest. 
Perhaps  some  Alumnae  remem- 
ber that  “in  their  day”  I was 
obliged  to  take  too  much  time 
to  speak  about  writing. 

All  that  is  changed  now! 
About  five  years  ago  a class 
appeared  who  wrote  intelli- 
gible papers,  and  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  semester  we 
were  able  to  devote  our  time 
to  the  subject  in  hand.  Since 
then  the  experience  has  been 
uniformly  repeated.  Not  that 
every  student  is  a writer — we 
always  had  a few  — but  that 
with  few  exceptions  the  stu- 
dents can  get  together  a re- 
search paper  and  express  it  in 
reasonably  respectable  English. 

Since  the  classes  in  any  de- 
partment are  a random  sample 
of  the  student  body,  it  must  be 
that  numerous  instructors  of 
English  are  involved,  and  that 
at  last  a workable  policy  has 
been  devised.  Wherever  the 
credit  belongs,  the  world  should 
know  that  the  Barnard  English 
Department  has  accomplished 
something  that  heretofore 
“couldn’t  be  done.”  Congrat- 
ulations and  more  power  to 
their  blue  pencils! 

Gladys  A.  Reichard 

Professor  of  Anthropology 
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Decade  of  Decision  for  Higher  Education 


The  Barnard  Forum,  which 
has  been  an  annual  mid-winter 
event  in  New  York  City  since 
1949,  was  conceived  as  a pub- 
lic service  designed  to  bring 
into  the  light  of  open  discus- 
sion the  critical  educational 
issues  of  the  times. 

The  first  Forum  was  spon- 
sored by  the  New  York  alum- 
nae groups  of  seven  colleges , 
with  the  Barnard  College  Club 


of  New  York  taking  the  ini- 
tiative in  arrangements.  The 
next  year,  the  responsibility  of 
planning  and  arranging  the 
meeting  was  undertaken  by 
Barnaid  College,  and  metro- 
politan alumnae  groups  of  24 
colleges  joined  in  the  sponsor- 
ship. The  number  of  co-operat- 
ing alumnae  groups  has  in- 
creased each  year,  to  reach  a 


total  of  31  last  year,  and  34 
this  year. 

Theme  of  the  1949  Forum 
was  Today’s  Woman  — What 
Now?  In  1950  the  Forum  dis- 
cussed the  topic.  Is  College 
Good  Enough  for  Women?,  and 
in  1951  the  discussion  theme 
was  Women  and  the  World 
Crisis.  Last  year’s  theme  was 
Modern  Education:  Evolution 
or  Revolution. 


The  Challenge  of  the  1960s 


Excerpts  from  the  address  by 
Chancellor  Henry  T.  Heald  of  New 
York  University. 

A consideration  of  the  status  of 
- higher  education  in  the  1960s 
leems  to  me  to  revolve  around  four 
najor  factors:  enrollment;  interna- 
tional relations;  finances;  and  public 
understanding. 

Fifty  years  ago  only  a few  went 
to  college.  Undergraduate  enroll- 
nent  in  1900  was  150,000,  but  at 
mid-century — at  the  peak  of  the 
Dost- war  veteran  enrollment  — 2.5 
million  young  men  and  women  were 
attending  our  colleges  and  universi- 
:ies.  The  low  birth  rate  of  the  de- 
Dression  and  the  demands  of  mili- 
tary service  make  enrollment  some- 
what less  today,  but  it  may  equal 
ts  previous  high  by  1956  and  reach 
a figure  between  3 million  and  3.5 
million  by  1960. 

Mounting  Enrollment 

Our  educational  pattern  changes 
slowly,  but  mounting  enrollment  will 
necessitate  continuing  studies  of  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Several  matters 
merit  consideration,  among  them 
the  following : 

1.  A re-study  of  the  place  of  the 
immunity  and  junior  college  in  the 
:otal  program  of  higher  education. 
I\>  what  extent  can  such  institu- 
:ions  meet  the  demands  of  an  in- 
creased college  population,  thus 
•elieving  the  load  on  the  four-year 
:olleges? 

2.  A new  look  at  the  curricula  in 
Dur  traditional  four-year  programs. 
\re  they  meeting  the  needs  of  stu- 
lents  who  are  interested  more  in 
vocational  and  professional  areas 
than  in  traditional  liberal  education? 


3.  A review  of  recruiting  tech- 
niques and  admissions  criteria  and 
procedures.  Do  the  best  potential 
students  now  enroll  in  the  curricula 
for  which  they  are  most  suited?  If 
the  ablest  students  who  do  not  now 
attend  college  could  be  attracted, 
many  of  the  shortages  in  professional 
fields  could  be  more  quickly  over- 
come. 

4.  A re-evaluation  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  public  and  the 
privately  supported  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. What  is  the  place  of  each? 
How  valuable  is  each  to  the  other? 
How  can  each  be  assured  of  con- 
tinuing its  traditional  role,  if  con- 
tinuance is  desirable? 

We  are  locked  in  a struggle  be- 
tween the  free  world  and  the  com- 
munist world,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  be  optimistic  about  the  early  end 
of  the  struggle.  Fate  has  decreed 
that  our  nation  assume  world  lead- 
ership on  the  side  of  freedom.  This, 
in  turn,  places  grave  responsibility 
upon  higher  education. 

There  was  a time — only  a few 
short  years  ago — when  the  federal 
government  had  nothing  to  do  with 
higher  education.  But  now  it  does, 
and  we  must  define  that  role  rather 
than  act  is  if  it  did  not  exist.  A 
semi-military  economy  will  probably 
continue  through  this  decade  and 
into  the  1960s. 

What  will  be  the  continuing  role 
of  the  federal  government? 

1.  Large  defense  programs  will 
continue.  Teachers,  both  present  and 
potential,  will  be  attracted  by  higher 
salaries.  Some  students  who  ought 
to  go  to  college  will  not  go  because 
they,  too,  will  work  in  defense  pro- 
grams. Government  spending  may 
speed  the  inflationary  spiral  and 


further  imperil  the  financial  stability 
of  colleges  and  universities. 

2.  Military  service  will  be  required 
of  almost  all  able-bodied  young  men. 
It  is  not  yet  universal  in  fact,  but  it 
promises  to  become  so  as  the  avail- 
able manpower  supply  shrinks.  By 
1960,  this  situation  may  improve, 
but  for  the  next  few  years  it  will  be 
serious.  Veterans’  benefits  probably 
will  continue,  making  education 
more  widely  available  and  in  effect 
establishing  a federal  scholarship 
program  (except  that  women  will 
be  discriminated  against) . 

3.  Government  research  in  the 
colleges  and  universities,  which  grew 
from  $20  million  in  1940  to  $250 
million  for  the  current  year,  will  con- 
tinue at  a high  level.  Most  of  this 
research  is  in  the  physical  sciences; 
only  about  three  per  cent  is  in  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities.  And 
this  imbalance  creates  salary,  tenure, 
and  morale  problems  as  well  as  seri- 
ous doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  so 
much  of  one  kind  of  research  at  the 
expense  of  the  other. 

Private  Institutions  More  Flexible 

For  many  years,  enrollment  in  the 
country’s  1,800  colleges  and  univer- 
sities has  been  divided  about  equally 
between  private  and  public  institu- 
tions. This  balance  may  be  upset  in 
the  next  few  years.  A large  share  of 
the  new  added  enrollment  may  go 
to  public  institutions.  They  can  ex- 
pand faster,  they  are  more  respon- 
sive to  immediate  pressures,  they  are 
able  to  acquire  funds  more  rapidly. 
On  the  other  hand,  private  institu- 
tions are  more  flexible  academically, 
less  subject  to  political  pressures,  and 
sometimes  freer  to  experiment  with 
the  new  and  different. 
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Our  Educational  Resources: 

How  Will  They  Be  Developed” 

The  Privately  Endowed  College  Public  Higher  Education 


Excerpts  from  the  address  by 
President  Benjamin  F.  Wright  of 
Smith  College. 

OF  ONE  thing  we  can  be  sure: 

the  public  universities  and  col- 
leges are  here  to  stay.  We  cannot 
lightly  make  such  an  assumption 
about  the  private  colleges.  They 
have  had  a great  past.  Will  their 
future  be  as  glorious? 

In  1850  there  were  not  more  than 
12,000  students  in  all  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country.  Har- 
vard was  over  200  years  old  yet  had 
but  272  students.  Yale  was  the  larg- 
est with  385,  a figure  which  would 
make  it  a pygmy  among  contempor- 
ary institutions  such  as  New  York 
University  and  City  College.  In  the 
next  hundred  years  the  country’s 
population  increased  just  over  six- 
fold, the  number  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  200-fold  to  approxi- 
mately 2j/2  million. 

In  1870  three-fourths  of  the  stu- 
dents were  in  private  colleges,  and 
as  late  as  1930  60%  were  in  such 
institutions.  Today  over  50%  are  in 
publicly  supported  universities  and 
colleges. 

No  Private  Universities? 

Are  we  on  the  way  to  the  condi- 
tion existing  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  where  there  are  almost  no 
private  universities?  Even  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  all  of  the  univer- 
sities, including  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, are  heavily  subsidized  by  the 
government,  just  as  over  two-thirds 
of  their  students  have  some  form  of 
public,  national,  or  local  scholar- 
ship. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  expect  the 
independent  college  in  America  to 
go  the  way  of  the  dodo  and  the  car- 
rier pigeon.  A devasting  inflation, 
one  comparable  to  those  experienced 
in  Greece  and  China,  or  even  to 
those  of  Italy  and  France,  would 
probably  greatly  reduce  the  numbers 
and  might  lead  to  a situation  of  gov- 
ernment aid  as  in  England.  Short  of 
a war  which  would  destroy  the  civil- 
ization of  which  they  are  a part,  the 
independent  colleges  will  survive  for 
generations  to  come.  They  will  prob- 
ably enroll  a declining  proportion  of 


the  student  population  even  though 
the  number  of  students  in  them  in- 
creases. 

In  the  future  it  seems  clear  that 
we  shall  need  an  increasing  amount 
of  technical,  professional  education. 
There  will  be  an  increasing  variety 
of  such  technical  and  professional 
subjects,  and  many  of  them  will  be 
too  expensive  for  the  smaller  and  less 
wealthy  institutions.  The  liberal  in- 
stitutions may  or  may  not  suffer 
from  this  tendency  but  I suspect  that 
some  of  them  will  try  to  provide 
more  such  services  before  they  dis- 
cover that  they  cannot  do  so  without 
going  bankrupt.  In  other  words,  the 
independent  institutions  are  going 
to  have  to  make  some  verv  difficult 
choices.  Some  have  already  had  to 
do  so.  Others  failed  to  do  so,  and 
that  failure  helps  to  account  for 
their  financial  plight  at  the  present 
time. 

Liberal  Colleges  Provide  Leadership 

Liberal  colleges  have  been  educa- 
tional leaders  in  the  past.  They  must 
continue  to  provide  leadership  in 
the  future.  Their  very  existence  may 
depend  in  large  part  on  their  will- 
ingness to  do  so  and  on  the  intelli- 
gence and  skill  with  which  they 
carry  out  their  responsibility. 

To  that  end  we  need  far  more 
discussion  than  has  been  true  in 
recent  decades  of  the  aims,  the  ob- 
jectives, the  underlying  principles  of 
liberal  education  and  its  relation  to 
modern  civilization.  Our  greatest 
weakness  is  in  educational  philoso- 
phy. So  long  as  platitude  and  empty 
generalization  pass  for  profundity, 
so  long  will  we  have  failed  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  needs  of  our  own 
times,  not  to  speak  of  the  needs  of 
the  future. 

I think  that  we  should  be  much 
poorer  if  we  had  only  one  kind  of 
educational  institution,  and  if  that 
type  of  institution  were  the  same 
throughout  the  entire  country  and 
provided  the  same  curriculum,  the 
same  teaching  techniques,  the  same 
books  for  all  students,  regardless  of 
their  heeds,  their  capacities,  or  their 
ambitions. 


Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Pres- 
ident Buell  G.  Gallagher  of  The  City 
College  of  New  York. 

THREE  principal  questions  de- 
mand answers  if  we  are  to  know 
how  educational  resources  should  be 
developed : ( 1 ) what  are  the  re- 

sources? (2)  what  are  the  means  for 
developing  them?  and  (3)  for  what 
purpose  are  they  to  be  developed? 
None  of  these  questions  is  unimpor- 
tant, but  the  first  two  are  relatively 
meaningless  except  in  terms  of  the 
answers  given  to  the  third.  Unless — 
and  until — we  have  some  fairly  good 
working  answers  as  to  the  why  of 
higher  education,  we  can  say  only 
tentative  and  less  meaningful  things 
about  the  what  and  the  how.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  get  to  the  third 
question  until  we  have  at  least  de- 
fined the  character  of  the  first  two. 
1.  The  Resources 
The  resources  of  higher  education 
are  not  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  Nation.  Our  resources  are 
people. 

Does  it  follow  that  every  human 
being  should  go  to  college?  Not  at 
all.  If  education  is  to  husband  its 
resources,  it  cannot  waste  them.  And 
many  a young  man  or  woman  should 
not  go  to  college — at  least,  not  to 
the  kind  of  colleges  and  universities 
we  have  today! 

20%  go  to  College 

We  in  the  United  States  have  em- 
barked upon  the  venture  of  higher 
education  on  a scale  never  before 
known  in  history  and  at  present 
practiced  by  no  other  nation  or  peo- 
ple. Some  20  per  cent  of  our  young 
people  go  to  college  or  university; 
and  something  around  1 1 per  cent 
finish  a four-year  course  of  post-high 
school  studies.  No  European  nation 
has  ever  reached  above  the  3 per 
cent  mark  in  enrollment  of  persons 
of  college  age. 

The  lesson  to  be  deduced  from 
those  facts  is  not  that  we  try  to  edu- 
cate too  many.  The  lesson  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  our  national  venture 
into  higher  education  on  a grand 
scale  has  proved  itself  so  well  that 
we  can  now  argue  with  considerable 
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assurance  that  it  would  be  a very 
good  thing  if  every  individual  had 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  his  edu- 
cational right  up  to  the  limits  of  his 
potential.  We  have  not  demon- 
strated that  education  of  our  youth 
is  the  soundest,  safest,  most  endur- 
ing investment  we  can  make. 

2.  The  Means 

We  turn  to  our  second  question. 
What  means  should  be  used  to  de- 
velop more  fully  and  more  satisfac- 
torily our  educational  resources? 

If  we  are  to  educate  all  our  youth 
up  to  the  reasonable  limits  of  each, 
then  we  must  have  a much  wider 
variety  of  post-high  school  offerings 
than  we  now  have;  and  we  must 
move  toward  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing the  financial  barriers  which  now 
so  frequently  determine  who  goes  to 
college  and  who  goes  to  what  kind 
of  college.  Greater  variety  of  offer- 
ings, and  equality  of  access  to  these 
offerings,  are  the  two  dimensions  of 
our  answer  to  the  how  of  develop- 
ing the  nation’s  educational  re- 
sources. 

Taxes  to  aid  Schools 

How  do  we  maintain  both  public 
and  private  institutions  in  the  neces- 
sary number  and  variety?  By  three 
principal  devices,  none  of  which  in- 
cludes pricing  ourselves  out  of  the 
market  and  denying  to  the  moderate 
income  family  the  chance  to  see  its 
children  educated.  ( 1 ) We  must  in- 
crease the  private  benefactions  to 
both  private  and  public  colleges;  (2) 
we  must  pursue  a far-visioned  and 
long  range  tax  program  which  serves 
both  to  increase  those  private  bene- 
factions and  to  undergird  the  basic 
structure  of  the  publicly  supported 
institutions;  and  (3)  we  must  begin 
to  provide  many  more  scholarships 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  need,  with 
the  choice  of  institution  left  to  the 
normal  processes  of  college  admis- 
sions, in  which  a student  seeks  ad- 
mission to  the  college  of  his  choice. 

The  real  value  of  the  educational 
process  is  to  be  found  not  so  much 
in  answering  the  question  of  the 
why,  but  in  asking  it. 

Forum  Booklets 

Write  to  the  Barnard  Public 
Relations  Office,  101  Barnard 
Hall,  for  a copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Forum.  No  charge 
will  be  made  to  those  who  at- 
tended the  event.  Others  please 
send  25  cents. 


Excerpts  from  the  address  by 
Robert  R.  Young,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  Company. 

HAVING  learned  here  in  Amer- 
ica to  produce  guns  as  well  as 
butter,  and  now  to  fear  a surplus  of 
each,  need  we  despair  of  the  utility 
of  education?  The  problems,  rather, 
are : 

a.  to  preserve  its  independence, 

b.  to  broaden  its  scope, 

c.  to  channel  constructively  the 
vast  revenue  it  produces,  and 

d.  to  direct  wholesomely  the  leis- 
ure it  affords. 

If  the  educated  man  earns  three 
times  as  much  as  the  uneducated, 
can  he  not  consume  three  times  as 
much  and  does  it  not  behoove  busi- 
ness to  see  that  there  are  more  of 
the  educated?  Certainly,  business 
does  not  propose  to  plead  guilty  to 
the  indictment  that  the  only  outlet 
for  its  productive  genius  is  war. 

Tomorrow  we  will  produce  with 
one  coal  miner  the  tonnage  it  took 
20  miners  to  produce  a generation 
ago.  The  newest  plant  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  is  described  as  a push 
button  plant.  These  mounting  pow- 
ers to  produce,  this  Frankenstein  of 
production  without  labor,  will  force 
Society  to  recognize  with  Thoreau 
that  there  is  a place  in  life  for  cul- 
ture as  well  as  for  work,  and  that 
education  to  that  end  can  become 
as  important  to  business  as  the  most 
technical  education. 

If  our  beginners  in  higher  educa- 
tion were  offered  the  privilege  of 
alternating  between  college  and 
business,  hospital  or  law  office,  in 
equal  relays  of  three,  four  or  six 
months,  business  to  pay  the  costs, 
would  not  business  and  education 
both  benefit?  Would  not  our  colleges 
have  more  beginners  and  our  busi- 
nesses better  suited  ones?  How  much 
more  intelligent  would  be  the  choice 
they  finally  make  of  a career!  Under 
such  a system  our  institutions  of 
learning,  like  our  businesses,  would 
function  continuously  throughout 
the  seasons;  no  more  would  future 
doctors  or  engineers  spend  their 
summers  washing  dishes. 

Our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
should  embark  upon  an  aggressive 
promotion  of  education  among 


adults.  If  we  have  gone  from  the  60 
hour  week  to  the  40  hour  week  in 
50  years,  can  we  not  soon  go  to  a 
thirty  or  even  twenty-five  hour  week, 
and  will  time  not  hang  even  heavier 
on  our  hands?  Education  has  given 
inadequate  recognition  to  this  revo- 
lutionary change  that  has  so  recently 
come  into  our  lives. 

To  escape  the  imminent  danger 
of  the  perversion  of  education  to 
pure  utility,  the  engulfment  of  edu- 
cation by  business,  as  dangerous  to 
freedom  as  its  subsidy  by  the  Federal 
Government,  there  must  be  a mar- 
riage of  business  and  education,  each 
a vital  partner,  neither  subordinate 
to  the  other.  Only  thus  can  the  needs 
of  business  be  met,  cultural  values 
sustained,  and  individual  liberty  pre- 
served. 

Today  there  are  only  2 million 
enrolled  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  There  should  be  8 million. 
Present  enrollment  of  the  young  can 
easily  be  doubled  simply  by  making 
higher  education  more  immediately 
useful  and  self-sustaining.  It  can  be 
doubled  again  by  aggressively  selling 
all  ages,  those  most  able  to  afford 
and  competent  to  receive  education. 
Our  educational  institutions  can 
then  be  no  less  self-sustaining  and 
prosperous  than  our  businesses. 

I would: 

1.  Broaden  the  cultural  scope 
of  education  by  teaching  many 
things  essential  to  good  citizenship 
now  virtually  untouched  such 
as  healthful,  wholesome  living, 
good  home  making  and  good  par- 
enthood, discipline  and  self-dis- 
cipline. 

2.  So  organize  that  one-half  of 
the  time  of  the  youth  undergoing 
higher  education  is  shared  with 
business  so  that  it  may  be 
more  effective  and  self-support- 
ing, hence  more  universal. 

3.  Make  of  our  universities  and 
colleges  industry  clearing  houses 
for  the  advanced  technical  edu- 
cation of  executives. 

4.  Aggressively  sell  higher  edu- 
cation, cultural  and  specialized, 
to  all  ages. 

5.  Establish  equality  of  pay  and 
a system  of  interchange  of  teach- 
ers and  executives  to  the  end  of 
more  proficient  professors  and 
better  bosses. 
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Club  News 

Detroit 

Representatives  of  the  Seven  East- 
ern Women’s  Colleges  held  their 
seventh  annual  conference  for  pros- 
pective students  at  the  Women’s 
City  Club  in  Detroit  on  January  17. 
The  Detroit  club’s  representative, 
Margaret  Stanley  Dykstra  ’28,  was 
on  hand  that  day  to  distribute  in- 
formation about  Barnard. 

Capital  District 

President  Millicent  C.  McIntosh 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a dinner 
given  by  the  Barnard  College  Club 
of  the  Capital  District  on  February 
5.  At  the  dinner  meeting,  which  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Rosalin  M el- 
nick  Reines  ’22,  Mrs.  McIntosh  gave 
an  informal  talk  to  the  members  of 
the  club. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meet- 
ing were:  Miriam  Wieder  Elkind 
’37,  Marion  Steele  Kelly  ’49,  Bessie 
Bergner  Sherman  ’29,  Irene  Frear 
T2,  Mary  Goggin  ’30,  Barbara  Den- 
neen  Lacombe  ’39,  Vivian  Trom- 
betta  Walker  ’35,  Mary  Foxell  ’23, 
Lorna  Drummond  Johnson’Al,  Mar- 
ion Dales  ’30  and  Margaret  Egbert 
Thompson  ’24. 

New  York 

This  winter,  groups  from  the  Bar- 
nard College  Club  of  New  York 
have  attended  Cinerama  on  four 
occasions  and  have  enjoyed  this  new 
development  in  motion  picture  tech- 
nique. On  February  19,  members  of 
the  club  attended  John  Brown’s 
Body. 

At  the  campus  bridge  party  on 
February  28,  Ruth  Bedford  McDan- 
iel ’35  was  the  chairman  of  the 
hostesses  and  Emma  Henry  ’27 
directed  the  bridge  games.  A bridge 
practice  session  took  place  on  March 
3 with  the  more  expert  members  of 
the  club  directing  the  novices.  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  Alice  V.  D. 
Clingen  ’14,  an  evening  duplicate 
bridge  party  took  place  on  March 
18. 

A film  on  the  use  of  wallpaper  in 
beautifying  the  home  and  in  secur- 
ing a wide  variety  of  unusual  effects 
was  shown  on  February  25  and  was 
followed  by  a discussion  period.  Joy 
Lattman  Wouk  ’40  was  the  chair- 
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man  of  the  event  assisted  by  Maria 
Ippolito  ’29. 

The  younger  members  of  the  club 
held  an  informal  dance  in  the  club- 
rooms  on  March  8 with  Robertina 
Campbell  ’44  in  charge. 

The  Party-of-the-Year  will  be  the 
cocktail  dance  at  the  Town  Hall 
Club  on  Saturday,  April  18,  of  which 
Gertrude  Rosenstein  ’48  is  the 
chairman.  The  dance  is  being  given 
as  a benefit  for  the  Assembly  Speak- 
ers Fund,  recently  established  by 
the  Club  to  bring  outstanding 
speakers  and  artists  to  the  under- 
graduate assemblies  at  Barnard. 

Honorary  Patrons  for  the  dance 
will  be:  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve 
’99,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rustin  McIntosh 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  F.  Calla- 
han ( Marjorie  Turner  ’26). 

Patrons  are  Helen  Goodhart  Alt- 
schul  ’07,  Eva  Hutchison  Dirkes  ’22, 
Margery  Eggleston  ’10,  Annette 
Decker  Kynaston  ’27,  Marjorie 
Herrmann  Lawrence  ’19,  Dorothy 
Steele  McCrea  ’24,  Helen  Rogers 
Reid  ’03,  Kate  Eisig  Tode  ’27,  and 
Mildred  Uhrbrock  ’22. 

The  members  of  the  Cocktail 
Dance  Committee  are:  Amelia  Cole- 
man ’50,  Janet  Dryden  deLamela 
’49,  Elaine  DiCarlo  ’50,  Patricia 
Evers  Glendon  ’46,  Martha  Bennett 
Heyde  ’41,  Sarah  Jo  Johnston  Kes- 
selman  ’49,  Annette  Decker  Kynas- 
ton ’27,  and  Mildred  Uhrbrock  ’22. 

Subscriptions  for  the  dance  are 
$5.00  per  couple,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Miss  Rosenstein  at  the 
Barnard  College  Club,  140  East 
63rd  Street,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn 

The  following  is  not  to  suggest 
that  members  of  the  Barnard  Col- 
lege Club  of  Brooklyn  need  any  help 
in  the  culinary  art.  But,  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine McCarthy,  well  known  tele- 
vision personality  and  food  expert, 
who  is  heard  daily  at  10:30  a.m.  on 
WNBT,  will  be  on  hand  at  the  April 
17  meeting  of  the  club  at  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  Flatbush  and 
Church  Avenues,  Brooklyn,  at  8:30 
p.m.  Mrs.  McCarthy’s  main  theme 
is  the  combination  of  art,  imagin- 
ation and  practicality  in  cooking, 
and  we  promise  a lively  discussion 
on  today’s  problems  with  food. 


With  “A  Preview  of  Spring”  as  its 
theme,  the  annual  spring  bridge  and 
canasta  party  of  the  Barnard  College 
Club  of  Brooklyn  was  held  at  the 
Barbizon  Hotel  on  March  14.  Eliza- 
beth Simpson  ’35  was  the  chairman 
of  this  event  which  was  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  club’s  scholarship 
fund. 

Westchester 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Bar- 
nard College  Club  of  Westchester 
County  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Katherine  Shea  Condon  ’23  in  Pel- 
ham. Louise  Riedinger  ’30,  as  the 
guest  speaker,  spoke  briefly  on  the 
plight  of  the  Navaho  Indian  today 
and  showed  slides  which  she  took 
during  the  summer  at  her  church 
mission  at  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona. 

Bergen  County 

The  Barnard  College  Club  of 
Bergen  County  is  meeting  this  year 
in  the  Huffman  and  Boyle  Com- 
munity Room  in  River  Edge,  New 
Jersey,  the  fourth  Thursday  of  each 
month.  The  programs  are  focused 
on  a wide  variety  of  subjects  and 
are  of  interest  not  only  to  Barnard 
alumnae  but  also  to  their  friends. 
The  guest  speaker  at  the  meeting  on 
April  23  will  be  Mr.  Basil  Rauch  of 
the  Barnard  History  Department 
who  will  discuss  United  States  for- 
eign relations.  Alumnae  and  their 
friends  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  club  has  nearly  achieved  its 
annual  scholarship  goal  for  1953. 
The  steering  committee  is  issuing  its 
last  call  for  the  support  of  the  more 
than  three  hundred  Barnard  alum- 
nae in  Bergen  County- — through  the 
supporting  membership  of  $1.00, 
which  is  turned  directly  into  the 
scholarship  fund;  through  a full 
membership  of  $2.50  annually;  or 
through  magazine  subscriptions, 
whether  new  or  renewals.  One  of  the 
club’s  aims  is  to  award  a scholar- 
ship annually  to  a qualified  Bergen 
County  girl  who  has  applied  to 
Barnard  and  who  needs  financial 
aid.  If  each  Bergen  County  alumna 
contributes  one  dollar  for  a sup- 
porting membership,  the  scholarship 
goal  can  be  achieved. 
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Alumnae  desiring  to  contribute, 
whether  through  the  membership 
plan  or  the  subscription  plan,  should 
contact  any  one  of  the  following 
club  officers  or  committee  chairmen : 
Alice  Tietjen  Hardy  ’35  (Mrs.  Law- 
rence), New  Milford,  president; 
Louise  Ulsteen  Syversen  ’33  (Mrs. 
G.  Randolph),  West  Englewood, 
vice  president;  S arena  V.  Roome 
’15,  Ridgefield,  recording  secretary; 
Helen  Doherty  Clark  ’46  (Mrs.  Al- 
vin D)-,  River  Edge,  corresponding 
secretary;  Mary  Donnellon  Blohm 
’42,  (Mrs.  Willard),  Tenafly,  treas- 
urer; Olga  Bendix  ’33  and  Grace 
Reining  Updegrove  ’30  (Mrs. 
Henry),  West  Englewood,  program 
chairman;  Kathryn  Small  Garber 
’21  (Mrs.  Zent),  Teaneck,  member- 
ship chairman;  Helen  Chamberlain 
’30,  Tenafly,  scholarship  chairman. 

San  Francisco 
Bay  Area 

Representatives  from  each  of  the 
Seven  Eastern  Women’s  Colleges  in 
San  Francisco  presented  a program 
in  March  on  the  benefits  of  an  east- 
ern college  education  for  western 
women.  Both  public  and  private 
high  school  students  were  invited  to 
attend.  Jean  Elder  ’52  daughter  of 
Madeline  Lake  Elder  ’28,  spoke  to 
them  about  Barnard. 

Edyth  Fredericks  ’06,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  was  Barnard’s  rep- 
resentative on  the  organizational 
committee. 

Los  Angeles  County 

The  Barnard  Club  of  Los  Angeles 
County  met  on  Saturday,  February 
14,  at  the  home  of  Jessie  Brown  ’02 
with  Margaret  Kutner  Ritter  ’12 
and  Elinor e Taylor  Oaks  T9  as  co- 
hostesses. 

At  the  business  meeting  which  fol- 
lowed the  luncheon,  Jessie  Brown 
reported  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Seven  College  Committee  held  the 
preceding  Saturday.  After  her  re- 
port, those  present  at  the  meeting 
agreed  to  poll  the  alumnae  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  work  they  are  doing,  profes- 
sionally or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  interesting  speakers  for 
future  meetings.  . 

A review  of  the  book  Dear  Dor- 
othy Dix,  by  Hartnett  Kane  was 


given  by  Elinore  Oaks. 

Others  present  at  the  meeting 
were:  Helen  Beery  Borders  ’31,  Hel- 
ga  Dreves  ’48,  Carol  Grimshaw 
Dupy  ’18,  Elsa  Gottlieb  T3,  Emily 
Gunning  ’42,  Eva  Glassbrook  Han- 
son ’22,  Helen  Moran  Huff  ’27, 
Catharine  Johnson  Kirk  ’19,  Helen 
Goldstone  Kitzinger  ’23,  Olive 
Moore  T9,  Hazel  Plate  ’06,  Ruth 
Paterson  ’21,  Elizabeth  Brooks  Schu- 
bel  T3  and  Ruth  Weill  ’24. 

Chicago 

Barnard  alumnae  in  Chicago  were 
guests  at  a tea  and  cocktail  party 
at  the  home  of  Viola  Manderfeld 
’25  on  Saturday,  February  14. 
Alumnae  who  attended  were:  Char- 
lotte Haverly  Braucher  ’36,  Marcia 
Meeker  Friedman  ’39,  Stasha  Fur- 
lan  ’49,  Virginia  Smith  Hoag  ’41, 
Vivian  Futter  Pachman  ’33,  Jane  C. 
Stewart  ’41,  and  Sophia  Murphy 
Travis  ’35. 

A Club  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
area  will  be  held  sometime  in  April. 
All  Barnard  alumnae  living  in  the 
Chicago  area  are  invited  to  join. 
Please  write  Viola  Manderfield  ’25, 
1157  East  56th  Street,  Chicago  37, 
Illinois  or  telephone  Midway  3-3648. 

Alumnae  to  Judge 
Greek  Games 

FOUR  alumnae  are  among  the 
judges  for  the  1953  Greek  Games 
to  be  held  on  Saturday,  April  18, 
in  the  Barnard  Gymnasium.  One  of 
the  music  judges  will  be  Mary  Op- 
dycke  Peltz  ’20,  editor  of  Opera 
News,  the  publication  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Guild.  Marjorie 
Marks  Mayer  ’21,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  will  be 
one  of  the  lyrics  judges,  Helen  Fel- 
stiner  Treeger  ’30,  designer,  and 
Miss  Nora  Scott  ’26  of  the  Egyptian 
department  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  will  be  costumes 
judges. 

Additional  judges  include  two 
poets,  Wallace  Stevens  and  Mark 
Van  Doren,  who  with  Mrs.  Mayer 
will  judge  the  lyrics.  Mrs.  Daphne 
Heilman,  the  harpist,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
olyn P.  Cady,  assistant  professor  of 
music  at  Barnard,  will  be  music 
judges.  Dr.  William  Dinsmoor,  pro- 
fessor of  archaeology  at  Columbia, 


FOWLER  AGENCY 

Placement  of  Beginning 
through  Executive  Personnel 
17  East  45  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
MU  7-7694 


BOYD  & MANNING 

Agency 

489  Fifth  Ave.  at  42nd  St. 

Marion  Boyd,  ’09 
Jane  Manning 

OFFICE  PERSONNEL 


CAMP  HIAWATHA 

FOR  CIRLS 

Kezar  Falls,  Maine 

LUCILLE  R.  RYTTENBERC,  1920- 

1948 

ABRAHAM  MANDELSTAM.  M.A., 

1920- 

40  West  72nd  St.,  N.  Y.  23 

We  would  appreciate  word 

from 

Hiawatha  alumnae  where  and 

under 

what  name  to  address  them.  Object: 

REUNION. 

Westover  School 

Middlebury,  Connecticut 

• Founded  1909  * 

College  Preparatory,  General  Courses 
Fully  Accredited 

200  Acres  Modern  Buildings 

Head  Mistress: 

Louise  Bulkley  Dillingham 

Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College 


THE  CALHOUN  SCHOOL 

Founded  1 896 

A College  Preparatory  Day 
School  for  Girls,  7th  through 
12th  grades.  Small  classes, 
thorough  academic  training,  fine 
faculty,  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties. 

Headmistresses 

Elizabeth  Parmelee,  Vassar 
Beatrice  S.  Cosmey,  Vassar 

309  West  92nd  Street  New  York  25 
Telephone  Riverside  9-4222 


will  judge  costumes.  Athletics  judges 
include  Miss  Rita  Benson  of  the 
department  of  physical  education  at 
Smith,  and  Miss  Corinne  Bize,  de- 
partment of  physical  education  at 
Towson  State  Teachers  College. 
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This  issue  of  the  magazine  carries  the 
names  and  addresses  of  several  class  cor- 
respondents who  have  been  chosen  by  their 
class  presidents  to  obtain  news  from  class- 
mates for  this  section  of  the  magazine.  If 
news  about  you  has  not  been  included  in 
the  magazine  recently,  your  class  corres- 
pondent will  be  writing  you  for  news  for 
one  of  the  forthcoming  issues.  Don’t  for- 
get to  answer  her  note! 

• ’03 

FIFTIETH  REUNION 

June  3,  1953 

• ’04 

Class  Correspondent:  Florence  Beeck- 
man,  Pugsley  Hill,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

.’05 

Class  Correspondent:  Edith  Handy 
Zerega  di  Zerega  (Mrs.  Louis  A.),  33 
Central  Avenue,  Staten  Island  1,  N.  Y. 

. ’06 

Class  Correspondent:  Jessie  Condit,  58 
Lincoln  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

• ’08 

FORTY-FIFTH  REUNION 

June  3,  1953 

Class  Correspondent:  Mildred  Kerner, 
Chester,  N.  Y. 

Ellen  O’  Gorman  Duffy,  a trustee  of 
the  College,  retired  last  May  after  four- 
teen years  as  an  executive  with  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

. ’09 

After  living  in  China  for  fourteen  years, 
Adelaide  Smithers  returned  to  the  United 
States  via  Europe  in  July  1952.  She  spent 
the  summer  in  Mexico  and  is  at  present 
with  her  sister  Herlinda  Smithers  Seris  in 
Brooklyn. 

Mary  Demarest,  who  also  spent  many 
years  in  China,  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  the  fall  of  1952  after  a visit  to 
Australia.  She  is  now  at  the  Southwestern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  completing  her  work  for 
the  B.  D.  degree. 

. ’12 

Class  Correspondent:  Lucile  Mordecai 
Lebair  (Mrs.  Harold),  180  West  58 
Street,  New  York  19,  N Y. 

. ’13 

FORTIETH  REUNION 

June  3,  1953 

. ’14 

Class  Correspondent:  Charlotte  Lewine 
Sapinsley  (Mrs.  Alvin  T.),  25  East  Ninth 
Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

. ’15 

Class  Correspondent:  Sophie  Bulow, 


430  West  24  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

The  editor-in-chief  of  Charm  Magazine, 
Helen  Lachman  Valentine,  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  a luncheon  of  the  Women’s 
Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 
on  January  19. 

. ’18 

THIRTY-FIFTH  REUNION 

June  3,  1953 

• ’20 

Class  Correspondent:  Hortense  Barten, 
84—31  113  Street,  Richmond  Hill  18, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Evelyn  Garfiel  Kadushin  was  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  annual  joint  Torah 
Fund  meeting  of  the  Chizuk  Amuno  and 
Beth  El  sisterhoods  on  January  5 in  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

• ’21 

Class  Correspondent:  Leonora  Andrews, 
246  East  46  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ralph  Emmett  Porter,  husband  of 
Edna  Lewis,  retired  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber after  thirty  six  years  with  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Since  1947, 
he  has  commanded  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  The 
Porters  will  live  in  Mobile  where  he  has 
accepted  the  post  of  associate  medical 
director  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Re- 
gional Blood  Center. 

. ’23 

THIRTIETH  REUNION 

June  3,  1953 

Ethel  Wise  is  holding  a cocktail  party 
for  the  members  of  the  class  on  Tuesday, 
April  21,  from  5:30  to  7:00  p.m.  at  her 
home,  40  East  66  Street,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y.,  at  which  time  reunion  plans  will  be 
discussed. 

The  Nominating  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dorothy  Maloney  John- 
son (Mrs.  Reginald  L.),  would  like  sug- 
gestions to  fill  the  offices  of  class  president 
and  secretary-treasurer.  Please  mail  your 
suggestions  to  the  chairman  at  5243  Syca- 
more Avenue,  New  York  71,  N.  Y. 

Thelma  Swartz  Fontaine,  a former  di- 
rector of  the  Empire  Producing  Company 
of  Kansas  City,  directed  the  Orlando, 
Florida,  Little  Theater’s  production,  You 
Can’t  Take  It  with  You,  in  February 
while  she  was  in  Florida  visiting  her 
parents. 

Ann  Burnholz,  daughter  of  Ruth  Adler 
Burnholz,  transferred  to  Barnard  this  year 
from  Connecticut  College. 

. ’24 

Winifred  Springer  Guild  is  doing  copy 
writing,  editorial  and  public  relations 
work  for  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
in  Los  Angeles,  California.  Two  years 
after  her  husband’s  death  in  1946,  she 
moved  to  California  with  her  two  chil- 
dren, Judy  and  Ray,  both  of  whom  are 
now  married. 


. ’25 

Class  Correspondent:  Florence  Kelsey 
Schleicher  (Mrs.  F.  Grant)  33—12  210 
Street,  Bayside,  N.  Y. 

• ’26 

Class  Correspondent:  Eleanor  Antell, 
1 Pierrepont  Street,  Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 

. ’28 

TWENTY-FIFTH  REUNION 

June  3,  1953 

e ’29 

Gertrude  Kahrs  Martin  is  an  engineer- 
ing assistant  with  Curtis-Wright  Corpora- 
tion in  Wood-Ridge,  New  Jersey. 

• ’31 

Class  Correspondent:  Else  Zorn  Taylor 
(Mrs.  Robert),  430  West  24  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 

Married:  Eleanor  Tibbetts  Lehman  to 
Salvatore  Staulo.  Her  address  will  remain 
the  same— 394  Bowdoin  Street,  Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts. 

. ’32 

Class  Correspondent:  Helen  Appell, 
338  South  First  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

• ’33 

TWENTIETH  REUNION 

June  3,  1953 

Class  Correspondent:  Frances  Barry, 
10  Clent  Road,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

• ’34 

Class  Correspondent:  Margaret  Boney 
Horst  (Mrs.  Victor),  85  Dudley  Road, 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Married:  Kathleen  McGlinchy  to  Ivar 
Nylin. 

.’35 

Class  Correspondent:  Ada  Shearon, 
144-44  41  Avenue,  Flushing  55,  N.  Y. 

• ’36 

Born:  To  James  and  Nora  Lourie  Per- 
cival  their  third  daughter  and  fourth 
child,  Laurie  Margaret,  on  August  1. 
Laurie  is  the  sister  of  Peter,  thirteen,  Jane, 
eight,  and  Jill,  five. 

• ’37 

Class  Correspondent:  Ruth  Kleiner 
Glantz,  (Mrs.  Arnold),  250  Concord 
Road,  Yonkers  2,  N.  Y. 

Estelle  Richman  Oldak,  a graduate 
assistant  in  the  speech  department  of 
Adelphi  College  in  Garden  City,  New 
York,  has  begun  a private  practice  for 
speech  therapy. 

. ’38 

FIFTEENTH  REUNION 

June  3,  1953 
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“Why  Barnard?” 

The  second  annual  meeting 
of  the  Alumnae  Council  took 
place  at  the  College  on  March 
13  and  14.  Focused  on  the  gen- 
eral theme  “Why  Barnard?”, 
the  council  featured  faculty, 
alumnae,  parent  and  under- 
graduate speakers.  A detailed 
report  of  the  council  meetings 
will  appear  in  the  May  issue 
of  this  magazine. 


’39 

Class  Correspondent:  Janice  Hoerr 
chmitt  (Mrs.  Robert  J.),  79  Ridgewood 
.venue,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Married:  Millicent  Bridegroom  to  Basil 
oseph  Di  Guiseppe,  a building  contrac- 
jr,  on  December  24.  She  is  the  Vice 
resident  of  the  Barnard  College  Club  of 
few  York. 

’40 

Dorothy  Keith  is  teaching  Spanish  at 
erry  Hall  in  Lake  Forest,  Illinois.  She 
Dent  the  winter  of  1951-52  studying  in 
pain. 

E.  Marie  Boyle  is  teaching  science  at 
re  Media,  Pennsylvania,  High  School. 

’41 

Class  Correspondent:  Alice  Kliemand 
leyer  (Mrs.  Theodore),  62  Virginia 
tvenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Born:  To  Howard  and  Betty  Smith 
leill  their  second  son  and  third  child, 
)avid  Alan,  on  January  14.  Her  letter 
tates,  “My  husband  has  completed  his 
'h.D.  in  physics  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  will  do  teaching  and  re- 
earch  at  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining 
nd  Technology.  Our  address  will  be.  . . . 
21  N.  California  St.,  Socorro,  N.  M.  We 
Dve  the  New  Mexico  sunshine!” 

Other  news:  Mary  Pratt  Cable  and  her 
msband,  Arthur,  are  in  Istanbul,  Turkey, 
/fail  should  be  addressed  c/o  the  Ameri- 
an  Consulate. 

. ’42 

Class  Correspondent:  Mabel  Schubert, 
12  West  Ninth  Street,  New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 

Born:  To  Dr.  Raymond  and  Enid  Fen- 
on  Miller  a daughter,  Barbara  Rose,  sis- 
er  of  three  year  old  Martha,  on  January 
!7. 

To  Warren  and  Beth  Zimmerschied 
iweeney  a son,  Christopher  John,  on 
4ovember  23. 

Other  news:  Amelia  Smith  Taylor  is 
eaching  thirty-five  fifth  graders  in  Davis, 
California.  She  says,  “There  are  twice  as 
nany  boys  as  girls  in  the  class  which 
nakes  it  on  the  noisy  side,  but  they  are 
jright,  too,  so  we  have  a noisy  fine  time.” 

* ’43 

TENTH  REUNION 

June  3,  1953 

Born:  To  Louis  and  Helene  Dresner 


Cole  a son,  George  Nathan,  on  January 

21. 

.’44 

Born:  To  Louis  and  Marguerite  Gia- 
notti  Rossetto  their  daughter  and  third 
child,  Annamaria,  on  December  9. 

. ’45 

Ruth  Lemoine,  after  two  years  in  Paris, 
is  back  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where 
she  is  an  advertising  copywriter. 

Sara  Ferris  Jones  has  returned  from 
Monterrey,  Mexico,  to  her  home  in 
Arlington,  Virginia. 

Vitalya  Pusvaskis  is  an  assistant  princi- 
pal in  the  public  schools  of  Ansonia  Con- 
necticut. 

Sally  Good,  who  is  back  from  Germany 
where  she  was  a librarian  with  the  United 
States  Army,  is  a technical  cataloguer  at 
the  Schering  Corporation  plant  in  Bloom- 
field, New  Jersey. 

. ’46 

Married:  Nancy  Jennings  Young  to 
Major  W.  P.  Walton,  United  States  Army 
Medical  Corps.  They  are  living  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Born:  Frances  Lanza  Burkinshaw  has 
written  the  Alumnae  Office:  “We  are  still 
living  in  Delaware,  and  now  have  two 
children:  Laurel,  age  three  and  a half, 
and  Karen,  born  March  26  of  last  year. 
My  husband  was  recalled  to  active  duty 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  and 
served  two  years  as  an  anti-aircraft  officer, 
although  he  did  not  have  to  go  across.  He 
is  back  with  the  DuPont  Co.  as  of  last 
May,  working  in  the  sales  development 
section  of  the  poly-chemicals  dept.” 

To  David  and  Ruth  Weaver  Halpern, 
a daughter,  Suzanne  Leah,  on  January  8. 

Other  news:  Demetra  Daniels  is  an 
assistant  editor  of  Charm  Magazine. 

Cynthia  McAdoo  is  an  editorial  associ- 
ate on  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

Barbara  Busing  Harris  and  her  hus- 
band, George,  a doctor,  have  been  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  since  September  where 
he  has  been  assigned  for  two  years  as  a 
medical  officer  to  Bolling  AFB.  Their 
address  is  90  Darrington  Street,  S.  W. 

• ’47 

Married:  Alsona  Chun  to  Dr.  Wyman 
Wong,  chief  physician  of  the  Church 
Homes  and  Hospital  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

Bom:  To  Donald  and  Joyce  Dill  McRae 
their  second  child  and  first  daughter,  Lynn 
Barbara,  on  October  20. 

To  Addison  and  Marjorie  Davis  Hayner 
a son,  Richard  LaMont,  on  October  8. 

To  Hertzel  and  Priscilla  Block  Fishman 
a daughter,  Leora,  sister  of  David 
Michael,  on  January  18.  They  have  re- 
cently returned  from  Tel  Aviv,  Israel. 

To  Alton  and  Janet  Taylor  Wilson  a 
son,  Jonathan  Robertson  Wilson,  on 
Christmas  Eve  morning.  In  here  letter  to 
the  Class  News  Editor  she  says,  “.  . . whom 
did  we  run  into  on  my  last  day  in  the 
hospital  but  Jocelyn  Schoen  Malkin  who 
lived  on  3 Flewitt  with  me  for  2 years  and 
who  called  me  to  the  phone  many  times 


MANY  THANKS 
FROM  .... 

Helen  McCann  ’40,  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Barnard 
Admissions  Office,  to  alumnae 
living  in  the  Middle  West  who 
introduced  her  to  their  com- 
munities and  provided  her  with 
transportation  while  she  was 
on  a field  trip  in  February 
visiting  independent  and  pub- 
lic high  schools. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  Cather- 
ine Stewart  Werner  ’18  ar- 
ranged for  Miss  McCann’s 
transportation  and  Helen 
Brown  T8,  after  a supper  at 
her  home  on  February  1,  in- 
troduced her  to  other  Bamard- 
ites  living  in  Columbus — Mar- 
garet Dalglish  Brooks  ’33,  Ellen 
Harry  Rockwood  ’46,  Phyllis 
Rubin  ’52  and  Mary  Harry  ’49. 

Among  those  of  assistance  to 
Miss  McCann  in  other  cities 
were:  Elaine  Steibel  Davis  ’41, 
Dr.  Jean  Ruhl  Koupal  ’22, 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Ruth  Philpotts 
Kopp  ’45,  Anne  Loesser  ’52, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mary  Wilby 
Whittaker  ’45,  Ruth  Jones  ’21, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Constance 
Bright  Holt  ’42,  Elizabeth 
Hughes  Gossett  ’29,  Marjorie 
Nichols  Boone  ’31,  Margaret 
Stanley  Dykstra,  ’28,  Matilda 
Clayton  Core  ’29,  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Esther  Moeller 
Brown  ’38,  New  Hartford, 
New  York. 


to  talk  to  “Butch”.  . . . Jocey  is  a resi- 
dent pediatrician  at  Grace-New  Haven 
Hospital,  which  is  pretty  special — take  it 
from  one  of  the  gals  whom  they  serve — 
and  she  seems  to  love  it  and  Connecticut 
as  a whole.” 

To  Saul  and  Barbara  Raskin  Seigel 
their  second  child  and  first  daughter, 
Anne  Deborah,  on  December  26. 

• ’48 

FIFTH  REUNION 

June  3,  1953 

Class  Correspondent:  Eileen  Gilmore 
Serocke  (Mrs.  Albert  F.),  956  52  Street, 
Brooklyn  19,  N.  Y. 

Born:  To  Leo  and  Joyce  Schubert 
Sinsheimer  their  first  child,  Roger  Bruce, 
on  January  19. 

Other  news:  Babette  Brimberg  is  an 
editorial  assistant  with  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal  in  New  York  City. 

Rosa  Velasco,  whose  home  is  in  Arecibo, 
Puerto  Rico,  is  now  in  Paris,  France,  at 
Reid  Hall,  4 Rue  de  Chevreuse. 
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Hertha  Haberlander  Pflanze  is  taking 
a teacher-training  course  at  the  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

Eleanor  Thomas  is  social  secretary  to 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

. ’49 

Class  Correspondent:  Mary  Sultzer,  108 
Rassiter  Road,  Rochester  20,  N.  Y. 

Married:  Nancy  Marshall  to  Rodney  T. 
Taylor  Jr. 

Dorothy  J.  Horsfall  to  Nicolas  Detiere. 

Elinor  Front  to  Gerald  E.  Maslon. 

Born:  To  William  and  Patricia  Maloney 
Rounds  a son,  William  Collison  Jr.,  on 
November  12  in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

To  David  and  Helen  Fredericks  Sabo 
a son,  Charles  Michael,  on  December  24. 

To  Gerald  and  Joanne  Young  Brophy 
a son,  William  Michael,  on  January  21. 

Other  news:  Valerie  Moolman  has  been 
free-lancing  at  script  writing,  cutting 
and  other  movie  jobs  on  a number  of 
documentaries  for  Films  of  the  Nations, 
a firm  which  produces  and  distributes  films 
for  the  national  information  offices  of 
South  Africa,  Holland,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Switzerland.  She  re- 
cently produced  These  are  South  Africans, 
a film  about  her  native  land,  and  assisted 
in  the  production  of  Animals  Unlimited, 
a documentary  film  on  Africa’s  Kruger 
National  Park,  the  world’s  largest  game 
reserve. 

Anna  Menapace  is  teaching  at  the 
Berkeley  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Winifred  Kron  Galef  and  her  husband, 
Harold,  are  living  in  Chicago,  where  he 
is  attending  the  Chicago  Medical  School. 
She  says,  “He  expects  to  be  graduated  in 
June  and  we  hope  to  spend  his  internship 
year  in  New  York.  I have  been  teaching 
a class  of  mentally  retarded  boys  for  two 
years  and  will  continue  till  June  when  we 
leave.” 

Janet  Cherry  is  a counselor  to  Protes- 
tant students  at  Hunter  College  and  is 
also  a student  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

Frances  Lattman  is  assistant  to  Miss 
Helen  Strauss  of  the  William  Morris 
Literary  Agency. 

. ’50 

Died:  Jean  Countryman  Russell  on 
January  3. 

Married:  Eleanor  Peters  to  Lawrence 
Lubin. 

Elaine  Roush  to  Charles  S.  Thayer  on 
November  29. 

Other  news:  Gladys  Lerner  Sessler,  who 
received  her  M.A.  in  physics  from  Co- 
lumbia last  year,  is  now  full  time  tutor  at 
Queens  College  teaching  physics  and  a 
course  in  the  physical  sciences.  Her  hus- 
band, Andrew,  is  studying  at  Columbia 
for  his  Ph.D.  in  physics  under  a National 
Science  Foundation  fellowship. 

Jean  Scheller’s  current  address  is  Clam 
Gallas,  Vienna  Military  Post,  APO  777, 
c/o  Postmaster,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED! 

One  Barnard  Bulletin — v.  56 
No.  29,  March  17,  1952. 

If  found,  the  Barnard  li- 
brary would  appreciate  receiv- 
ing it  to  complete  their  collec- 
tion. 


Elizabeth  Bean  is  secretary  to  the  assis- 
tant dean  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
in  New  York  City.  . 

Sally  Salinger  Lindsay  has  moved  from 
Santa  Barbara,  California  to  Steilacoom, 
Washington,  where  her  army  husband  is 
now  stationed  at  Fort  Lewis.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  she  is  teaching  the  first  grade  at 
the  Lakeview  School. 

Lieutenant  j.g.  Charlotte  Safford  is  sta- 
tioned at  the  United  States  Naval  Station, 
WOQ  113,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Marjorie  Lange  is  a market  research 
assistant  with  Kenwood  Mills  in  New 
York  City. 

In  Chicago,  Ruth  Conklin  Toigo  is  a 
manuscript  editor  for  the  journal  of  the 
AMA. 

. ’51 

Married:  Ruth  Kantor  to  Sumner  L. 
Shir,  a Harvard  alumnus,  on  September  7. 

Ellen  Bodner  to  Gerald  Stechler  in 
August.  They  are  living  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  where  he  is  studying  for  his 
Ph.D.  in  clinical  psychology  and  she  is  a 
technical  assistant  in  research  at  Yale. 

Beverly  Yager  to  William  Levy. 

Gloria  d’Arienzo  to  William  M.  Crowe 

Jr- 

Lynn  Kang  to  Stuart  Sammis. 

Sarita  Goudswaardt  to  Flugh  Rodney 
King,  on  November  29. 

Other  news:  Helen  Abramson  Pava  is 
an  assistant  in  the  market  research  depart- 
ment of  The  New  Yorker. 

Marion  Fournier  is  writing  radio  scripts 
for  station  KLJL  in  Estherville,  Iowa. 

Virginia  Kraft  is  now  an  associate 
editor  of  Field  and  Stream. 

. ’52 

Married:  Natalie  Olson  to  Joseph  G. 
Holland,  a graduate  of  the  Fordham 
Business  School,  on  November  15.  Her 
husband  is  stationed  at  Fort  Eustis,  Vir- 
ginia, and  they  are  living  at  112  A Clyde 
Street  in  Hampton. 

Arney  Angus  to  Ensign  Robert  Pulford, 
U.S.N.R.,  an  alumnus  of  the  Yale  Engi- 
neering school,  on  January  24.  They  are 
living  in  Davisville,  Rhode  Island,  where 
he  is  stationed. 

Birgit  Thiberg  to  John  Morris. 

Marjorie  Loebel  to  Alan  Sobel. 

Born:  To  Maxwell  and  Mary  Brown 
Cox,  who  is  a technician  at  the  Sloane- 
Kettering  Institute  for  cancer  research  at 
Memorial  Center,  a daughter,  Rachel 
Schieflen,  on  July  28. 

To  Robert  and  Alden  Calmer  Read  a 
son,  Charles  Flatch,  on  November  17. 

Other  news:  Eileen  Jones’  address  is 
c/o  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

Bettina  Lomont  Winter  is  an  assistant 
to  the  children’s  librarian  of  the  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  Institute  Free  Library. 


Jackie  Hyman  Scherer  is  teaching  social 
studies  and  English  at  the  Great  Bridge 
High  School  in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Patricia  W ainwright  is  a student  at  the 
Speedwriting  Institute. 

Constance  Boardman  Kann  is  the  office 
manager  for  the  advertising  agency  of 
Magrill  and  Vanacore  in  New  York  City. 

Margaret  Bradley  Dwight  is  working 
with  the  Alumnae  Fund  of  the  Chapin 
School. 

Ronnie  Myers  is  a staff  member  in  the 
Economic  Research  Department  of  CBS. 

Ruth  Walker  Gutman  is  with  H. 
Nielsen  and  Company  in  the  research  de- 
partment. 

Mitzi  Ferol  Perry-Miller  is  secretary  to 
the  program  director  of  the  radio  and 
television  section  of  America’s  Town 
Meeting. 

Lee  Budd  is  secretary  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  Iranian  Delegation  to  the  UN. 

Lillian  Holmberg  is  teaching  second 
grade  at  the  Riverside  Drive  School  in 
New  York  City. 

International  Careers 

A Barnard  round-table  on  inter- 
national careers,  sponsored  by  Bar- 
nard Alumnae  Advisory  Vocational 
Committee  and  Barnard  Placement 
Office,  was  recently  held  to  assist 
the  Placement  Office  in  analyzing 
today’s  attitudes  toward  girls  grad- 
uating with  a B.A.  degree  in  inter- 
national relations,  government,  or 
area  studies,  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment, needs  for  advanced  de- 
grees and/or  secretarial  training  and 
the  value  of  a specialized  skill. 

Speakers  included  Jane  Weidlund 
’46  member,  Barnard  Alumnae  Ad- 
visory Vocational  Committee;  Assist- 
ant Program  Officer,  Middle  East 
Area  Office,  United  Nations  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Administration,  For- 
rest D.  Murden,  Jr.,  Adviser,  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Affairs,  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  L.  Gray  Cowan,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Government,  and  As- 
sistant Director,  School  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  Columbia  University, 
Marjorie  E.  Vandill  ’46,  Assistant 
Political  Officer,  European  Affairs 
Section,  Department  of  Security 
Council  Affairs,  United  Nations 
Secretariat  and  Dorothy  B.  Robins, 
Director,  Student  and  Young  Adult 
Activities,  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion. 

An  interrogators’  panel  consisted 
of  Joan  Aff erica,  Barnard  ’53;  major 
in  Russian  Studies,  William  Hen- 
derson, Instructor  in  Government, 
Barnard  College;  Staff,  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  Ruth  Hough- 
ton, Director,  Barnard  Placement 
Office. 
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Calendar  of  Events  . . . 


APRIL 

10  & 11 — Friday  and  Saturday — 8:30  p.m.-  -French 
Club  play;  Les  Sonderling,  a modern  French 
comedy  by  Robert  Merle;  tickets  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  door;  Brinckerhoff  theatre. 

13 —  Monday — Barnard  College  Club  of  New  York: 
5:30  p.m. — Board  of  Directors  meeting;  6:30  p.m. 
supper;  7:30  p.m. — annual  meeting  and  program; 
guest  speaker,  Professor  Lucyle  Flook,  Barnard 
English  Department;  Barbizon  Hotel. 

14 —  Thrift  Shop  tea;  for  the  benefit  of  the  College 
scholarship  fund;  chairman,  Olivia  Cauldwell 
Holt  T8;  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Goodhue  Living- 
ston, 720  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1 7 —  F riday — Barnard  College  Club  of  Brooklyn  meet- 
ing; guest  speaker,  Mrs.  Josephine  McCarthy, 
television  personality  and  food  expert;  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  Flatbush  and  Church  Ave- 
nues, Brooklyn. 

18 —  Saturday — 3:00  p.m. — Greek  Games;  traditional 
annual  contest  between  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores; tickets,  $1.25;  make  checks  payable  to  the 
Greek  Games  Committee  and  mail  to  the  Alum- 


nae Office,  301  Barnard  Hall;  Gymnasium. 
4:00  p.m.  — Barnard  College  Club  of  New  York 
cocktail  dance  for  the  benefit  of  the  Assembly 
Speakers’  Fund;  tickets,  $5.00  per  couple;  make 
checks  payable  to  the  Barnard  College  Club  of 
New  York  and  mail  to  the  club,  Barbizon  Hotel. 
Lexington  Avenue  and  63  Street;  Town  Hall 
Club. 

20 — Monday — 2:00  p.m. — Barnard  College  Club  of 
New  York  duplicate  bridge;  Barbizon  Hotel. 

23— Thursday — 8:00  p.m. — Barnard  College  Club  of 
Bergen  County  meeting;  guest  speaker.  Professor 
Basil  Rauch  of  the  Barnard  History  Department; 
Huffman  and  Boyle  Community  Room,  River 
Edge,  New  Jersey. 

MAY 

6 — Wednesday — 7:15  p.m. — Alumnae  Association 
Nominating  Committee  meeting;  Alumnae  Office. 

11 —  Monday — Barnard  College  Club  of  New  York 
Board  of  Directors  meeting;  Barbizon  Hotel. 

12 —  Tuesday — 2:30  p.m. — Alumnae  Association  Board 
of  Directors  meeting. 


. . . Of  Special  Interest 


THE  NATIONAL  Broadcasting 
Company  will  collaborate  with 
Barnard  for  the  third  year  to  pre- 
sent the  annual  Summer  Institute  of 
Radio  and  Television  from  June  29 
to  August  7,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  President  Millicent 
C.  McIntosh. 

Directing,  Writing,  and  Producing 
for  Educational  Television  and 
Films  for  Television,  two  new 
courses,  are  among  the  six  profes- 
sional courses  taught  in  the  NBC 
studios  with  NBC  staff  members  as 
instructors. 

The  Institute  provides  profes- 
sional training  for  men  and  women 
preparing  to  enter  commercial  or 
educational  radio  and  television, 
gives  additional  training  for  young 
employees  seeking  advancement  in 
the  industry,  and  acquaints  teachers 
and  other  professional  people  with 
the  special  tools  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

“The  emphasis  on  educational 
television  programs  is  opening  a 
broad  educational  field,”  Mrs.  Mc- 
Intosh said.  “Schools,  colleges  and 
other  cultural  agencies  are  calling 
for  personnel  trained  in  both  radio 


and  television  to  supervise  work 
through  these  media.  Radio  and  TV 
sets  are  being  installed  in  many 
schools  for  use  in  instruction.  Teach- 
ers trained  in  the  requirements  of 
broadcasting  and  telecasting  will 
find  increased  opportunity  in  these 
expanding  fields,”  she  added. 

The  new  educational  television 
course  will  be  taught  by  Robert 
Wald,  associate  producer  of  Ameri- 
can Inventory.  He  will  emphasize 
methods  of  directing,  writing  and 
producing  programs  of  sound  con- 
tent at  reasonable  budgets  for  edu- 
cational programming. 

The  Films  for  Television  course 
will  be  taught  by  William  C.  Ho- 
dapp,  executive  director  of  Tele- 
programs, Inc.,  producer  of  Ameri- 
can Inventory,  who  is  a writer  and 
director  of  radio  and  television  net- 
work shows.  The  actual  making  of 
a film  subject  by  class  members  will 
be  included  in  the  course.  Frequent 
seminars  will  cover  film  budgets  for 
TV,  film  integration  in  live  TV  and 
allied  matters. 

The  Introduction  to  Radio  and 
Television  course  will  be  taught  by 
Michael  Dann,  manager  of  plan- 


ning for  the  NBC  radio  and  tele- 
vision networks.  Ross  Donaldson, 
NBC’s  supervisor  of  literary  rights 
and  story,  will  teach  the  writing 
course.  Patrick  J.  Kelly,  supervisor 
of  announcers  at  NBC  since  1930, 
will  instruct  the  announcing  course. 
Television  Production  and  Staging 
Operations  will  be  taught  by  Robert 
L.  Garthwaite,  senior  TV  produc- 
tion coordinator  of  NBC.  He  super- 
vised the  1952  political  conventions, 
election  and  presidential  inaugura- 
tion. Students  may  select  any  four 
of  the  six  courses. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  both  men 
and  women  college  graduates  as 
well  as  non-degree  holders  who  have 
had  some  paid  experience  in  radio 
and  television. 

Application  for  admission  should 
be  made  before  June  1 on  forms 
which  may  be  secured  from  Miss 
Norma  Preston,  Room  401,  Barnard 
Hall,  Barnard  College,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y.  Enrollment  will  be  limited 
to  50  students.  Candidates  are  asked 
to  submit  with  their  applications  a 
200-word  letter  giving  reasons  why 
they  wish  to  enroll.  The  fee  for  the 
entire  course  is  $150,  including  lab- 
oratory fees. 


Athena  rules  Barnard  Greek  Games  of  1953 


